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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


SALES. 

MisrorTune and imprudence are so regular in their 
operations, that few days ever pass in a large city 
without witnessing that scene of mingled heart-break 
and amusement, a sale of household furniture at the 
command of creditors. In such scenes there is some- 
thing to interest a considerable variety of sentiments. 
The seeker after mean advantages, the idler, the 
weakly curious, the meraliser, may all find something 
to gratify their respective propensities. It is an oc- 
casion which brings well-dressed people together 
under circumstances altogether extraordinary ; that 
is to say, they freely rush into a house which they 
could not have formerly entered without some cere- 
mony; they meet, without courtesy, either to each 
other or to the house, in rooms where they must have, 
at another time, put on the usual signals of polite- 
ness ; they mingle, without scruple, with people whom 
they never on any other occasion see in such places. 
A house—a home—that sacred idea—is for the time 
abandoned by all its holy influences and associations 
—hecomes a common street. Hardly any thing could 
be more odd, and in some respects more painful, than 
this. Such is the unconscious effect of our habits, 
that the very furniture of a house—its chairs, its 
tables, and its carpets—become identified in our minds 
with its owner, and receive a share of the respect we 
pay to him when under his roof: how strange, now, 
to come into the presence of tables and chairs and 
carpets, without the necessity of yielding any respect 
to them whatever ;—it is like a courtier meeting a 
monarch incognito, when, however alive to the accus- 
tomed sense of obeisance, he knows that he would 
only offend by showing it. 

I have said it is in some respects painful to see a 
house thus abandoned by all the associations that 
usually guard it. The house and furniture used for 
any considerable time by a family become part of 
its very self. Every article is accordant in some way 
with their tastes, has been connected with their com- 
forts, has been daily looked upon by them, and is 
now, after long service, torn from them. To let in a 
common herd to inspect and criticise these things, is 
next thing to exposing one’s self to the same promis- 
cuous criticism. Where calamity has come suddenly 
upon a family, the case is usually the more distress- 
ing in this respect, for, in the confusion occasioned 
by grief or precipitation, they are apt to leave many 
little articles, which, while they can add little to the 
proceeds of the sale, are perhaps the things of all 
others the most endeared, and that point most forcibly 
the attention of the multitude to themselves. The 
portrait of a father now no more, looking from above 
the mantelpiece on the ruin of his children’s house— 
the innocent sampler, on which the names of the whole 
family are quaintly sewed, with awkward birds on 
trident feet, and dogs wagging three-cornered tails— 
these awaken a host of touching reflections. Where 
are many whose names are here ?—some long since 
dead ; some in foreign lands—youths proud and honest, 
struggling against an eastern clime to realise the 
means of preventing such scenes as these ; some now 
sharing in the disastrous experiences which have fol- 
lowed an expulsion from this once-happy place. Here, 
in the mother’s room, are their first sketches ; there, 
in that little hanging library, are their school-books, 
with their nates in unwieldy text full oft repeated 
on the title-page. Thethronging public gaze on each 
memorial with a vacant eye, and the cold and calcu- 
lating broker gives a husky offer of sixpence for that 
which, years hence, affection would gladly purchase 
at its weight in gold. 

The crowd at a sale may generally be observed to 


comprise a great variety of characters. The most 
conspicuous class is that of the regular sale-hunters, 
consisting of superannuated captains and their ladies, 
retired farmers, spinsters and widows who have little 
to do, and thrifty wives who like bargains, and have al- 
ready stored their houses with incomplete sets of china, 
old-fashioned furniture, and all kinds of trumpery, 
purchased at “ prodigiously low prices” at these exhi- 
bitions. While the auctioneer is selling off the kitchen 
articles, this class of persons plant themselves in high 
committee in the dining-room; and as some of them 
have perhaps made up a kind of acquaintance by so fre- 
quently meeting at sales, there is generally less of that 
anti-social look amongst them than what usually pre- 
dominates at such places. Now and then a comfort- 
able dame in a muff and tippet steps down stairs, and 
presently returns with a report of the progress of af- 
fairs below. Knowing very well the routine of pro- 
cedure, they can judge, by the mention of the article 
last sold, how long it may be before the sale of the 
first floor will be commenced. ‘ They are just at 
the washing-tubs.” “Oh, then, they have only to get 
through the candlesticks and smoothing irons, so it 
will be no more than a quarter of an hour.” Among 
other individuals here assembled, is an elderly gentle- 
man in a brown greatcoat and reddish nose, who is 
to be seen at every kind of sale, whether in private 
dwellings, or in the public rooms where tradesmen 
sell off their surplus stocks to raise money. His 
copper knob in front is as well knawn in those scenes 
as the auctioneer’s hammer; and though he does not 
buy much, the officials look upon him as so entirely 
part and parcel of the system, that they are always 
glad to see him, generally according him that prefer. 
ence of seat which the French executioner is said to 
have offered to the biographer of Johnson. This gen- 
tleman always knows the secrets of the sale, what 
brought it about, and what has since become of “ the 
family.” He can calculate how much each article 
should bring, for he knows the shop-price of every 
thing, and can instantaneously cast up an average of 
what it has been bringing for the last twelve months 
at the Agency Office. He also can tell in an instant, 
by a single glance, whether it be a true or a mock 
sale ; that is, whether the articles have really belonged 
to an unfortunate family now turned adrift, or are 
only “ put in” by brokers. If the latter, he retreats 
immediately : he would not countenance with his pre- 
sence such a mockery of domestic calamity. There 
can be also no better than he for the inexperienced to 
refer to, if they want to be on their guard in bidding 
for any particular article. Another figure is the in- 
spector-general of the neighbourhood—a lady long 
kept at a distance by the former proprietress of the 
house, and who has now rushed into it in a state of 
almost phrenzied curiosity, mingled with a sense of 
triumph, to rammage its every corner, turn up all its 
beds, peep into every drawer, and by all means possi- 
ble form a judgment as to “ what sort of people these 
Thomsons were.” Many are there who knew the in. 
mates in their better days; and while some enter- 
tain a friendly and regretful sympathy for the suf- 
ferers, proportioned to their merit and their misfor- 
tunes, others perhaps look on all as coldly as the 
common multitude. A lady sits by the piano-forte 
in the drawing-room, as if ashamed tu be there. She 
often looks to her watch, seems very fidgetty, and 
protests to a friend near by, that she never goes to 
sales—she only now wants to have a second-hand in- 
strument for the children to begin with, in order to 
save her own. She then runs her fingers contemptu- 
ously along the keys, as if she thought herself de- 
graded “even by the sound herself had made,” though 


in former days she has sat in this very room, and 
praised both the instrument and those who played 
upon it. 

The auctioneer and his clerk have now ascended to 
the dining-reom, with the whole train of brokers and 
second-rate people who have hitherto attended them 
in the inferior regions. He takes his place at the 
head of a long range of tables, on which are spread 
out a vast variety of light and easily moveable articles. 
The amateurs are all in tiptoe expectation ; and the 
gentleman in the copper nose has taken a chair close 
beside the left hand of the salesman. What a dif- 
ferent kind of company has often sat round these 
tables, enjoying the use of many of those articles 
which are now coldly looked on as matters of mer- 
chandise! Not more difference was there between 
Jaffier “sitting at good men’s feasts,” and Jaffier ar 
outeast, than there is between the former condition 
of these vessels and implements of luxury, as once 
ranged in glittering order in this very place, each ap- 
plied to its own legitimate use, and their present state 
when strewn about promiscuously, without regard to 
their specific purposes, and all disgraced by the unre- 
spective hands of brokers and bargain-seekers. One 
after another, the household gods drop away; and 
many is the cross look interchanged between the bid- 
ders, while the blazing snout looks on serenely, evi- 
dently thinking a great deal, though it says little. 
But who is that young lady who stands blushing 
beside her mother, while these elegant dining-tables 
are in dependence ? You may at once guess the whole 
of her history: she is a young woman whose friends 
are in moderate circumstances, and she is about to be 
married tothe youth of her heart. He has asked them 
to attend here and purchase something for their fur- 
nishing. The girl’s heart is set upon the tables ; they 
are certainly beautiful ; the mallet of the auctioneer 
meets its image in them, as he is about to consign 
them to their fate. But who opposes the lady? A 
dogged, sulky, hard-hearted broker ; the fellow is a 
perfect abhorrence ; there he stands at the end of the 
table, and claps on crown after crown so resolutely 
and quickly after the lady, that there is a prospect of 
a long struggle. Every gentieman has given up the 
struggle long ago; «.en the auctioneer looks vexed ; 
and the very amateurs turn an upbraiding look on the 
broker. He perseveres—till the lady sends a look so 
modest, so beseeching, that old Cupboard himself re- 
tires from the combat, and the gallant auctioneer 
comes down with a rattle on the delighted table, 
while his eye beams with pleasure, and a murmur of 
satisfaction runs through the room. 

I would next direct your attention to a couple who 
have not been long married, but who, already dissa- 
tisfied with the furniture wherewith they commenced 
their married life, have come here in the hope of im- 
proving it by a few additions. Their house is one 
of the neatest in a moderate way with which I am 
acquainted ; but yet the inmates, or at least the lady, 
see a thousand faults init. “Those curtains! In- 
deed, my dear, they are not fit any longer to be seen 
in our drawing-room. Neither is that carpet, which 
you know you selected without consulting me. And 
then one sofa is nothing in a room so large as ours. 
There should be one, you are aware, on each side of 
the fire-place. And a small card-table is also neces- 
sary to fill up that vacant space between the two win- 
dows—either a new card-table, or a cabinet, I am 
indifferent which, but a cabinet is the more expen- 
sive, and you know I am anxious to take as little out 
of your pocket as possible. All I wish is to have 
every thing respectable, and it is as much for your 
own sake as mine. It is greatly in favour of a man 
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in business like you to have a respectably furnished 
house. Indeed I am quite sure your business would 
soon suffer, if you were not to put your drawing-room 
into proper order.” Lectured in this manner, the 
husband has consented to accompany his wife to see 
the articles exposed at this sale; and, before they re- 
turn to dinner, they will have spent quite as much 
as he can spare upon the “ indispensable” articles 
enumerated by the lady, not to speak of a few odd 
nick-nacks and useless articles, which they will also 
be tempted to buy on account of their being such 
‘ dreadful bargains.” It is not impossible that the 
whole may be again brought under the auctioneer's 
hammer next midsummer. 

But who is that eager little boy who is sitting with 
his arm round the globe which is to be exposed fur 
sale? The auctioneer has put it up; and the boy, 
holding his father’s thumb in his hand, looks up with 
mingled hope and despondency as it rises to the price 
veyond which he knew his father could not go. There 
is a painful struggle in the father’s countenance—he 
is a poor man; and although he could wish to bid to 
gratify his son, a wife and six children are choking 
his utterance, and he sees the shining world, on which 
his boy doated, carried off by a spoiled, over-fed youth, 
whose care for it will be but momentary. This little 
boy, who has made a figure at school, and has read 
books in the chimney-corner which people would 
suppose he had never heard of, has had his heart set 
on a globe for many menths ; and no conqueror ever 
longed more for the possession of the real globe, than 
this ambitious little scholar for its glittering image. 
He has read all the notices of sales for a long time 
back, thinking that he might have one at a moderate 
cate somewhere ; and he has drawn his father from his 
work, and made him put on his Sunday coat to come to 
the present sale, cheering himself with the hope that it 
might be obtained. As he goes home, however, he 
feels no grudge, for he knows that his father would 
have given it him had he been able; and he feels a 
hope within him, strong and bright, that his way to 
knowledge will hereafter be smoother, and that he 
will have access to its temple. 

Observe that blear-eyed man pushing forward, now 
that the sale of miscellaneous trifles has begun. He 
is a bachelor of sixty, and for these many years past 
he has frequented these sales, eager for a bargain 
of some article which may escape the general com- 
petition. He has a room at home crammed with 
odds-and-ends hed fire-irons, broken fen- 
ders; quaint bottles, old plated candlesticks, musty 
stuffed birds, books in antique binding, an old spinnet 
for which he paid thirty shillings, featureless por- 
traits of naval heroes, ricketty arm-chairs in their 
naked canvass, unwieldy ancient-looking cradles, mu- 
tilated watering-pans, and a collection of the meanest 
trifles, which the auctioneer bundles off impatiently 
in lots. Ah! here is a parcel in which there may be 
something, and then it may be all had for threepence. 
An old razor for cutting soap, a lantern, a whirl-top, 
# bunch of peacocks’ feathers, George Buchanan, and 
an old foraging-cap—all found in one lumber drawer 
—who bids for them? ‘*Threepence,” exclaims a 
voice quavering with emotion, and the whole is thrust 
upon him amid a roar of laughter, which he entirely 
disregards, as he stuffs the various items about his 
person with a silly smile of self-congratulati The 
witty auctioneer tries another lot, and the old gentle- 
man carries off at the conclusion of the sale a new 
assemblage of articles—a vial half full of oil, the snout 
of a bellows, an old portal lock, two Bath bricks, a 
hook, and four crooked nails, at the astoundingly low 
sacrifice of one penny. 

The crowd is dispersing, and there is one who re- 
mains behind, who has purchased largely, and to 
whom the auctioneer, and even the porters, whom he 
directs to take away certain articles, speak with re- 
verence. There isa benignity in his eye, mixed with 
a ray of compassion and concern; and there is a he- 
sitation in his movements, which shows that he is in 
a situation of delicacy. This is the Christian neigh- 
bour—# man of wealth, and yet of charity. He knew 
the destitute family before; he did not entirely ap- 
prove their conduct, but he saw them in distress; he 
stepped forward, and but for him they would not have 
had a counterpane to cover them from the damps of 
the night. But by his interference the more useful 
of their articles of furniture are carried over to an 

bumble yet comfortable dwelling ; and so active is he 
in his business of love, that, on the very evening of 
she day in which they thought they were abandoned 


to wretchedness, they are conveyed from his dwelling, 
where his wife had been soothing them for the day, 
to @ neat apartment, where their old furniture, which 
they had thought never to see more, is glancing in 
the light of a cheerful fire, and where he himself ap- 
pears in the midst of the broken family with honeyed 
words of hope, giving assurance that Providence, 
with greater experience and corrected hearts, has in 
store fur them brighter and happier days. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
NEWSPAPERS. 
Third Article. 
WE now come to take a view of the rise and progress 
of the newspaper press in Scotland, where, as men- 
tioned in our last article, it was first introduced dur- 
ing the civil wars in the seventeenth century. 

When a party of Cromwell's troops arrived at Leith 
in 1652, for the purpose of garrisoning the citadel, 
they brought a printer, named Christopher Higgins, 
to reprint a London diurnal, called Mercurius Politi- 
cus, for their amusement and information. The first 
number was issued on the 26th October 1653; and in 
November the following year, the establishment was 
transferred to Edinburgh, where this reprinting sys- 
tem was continued till the llth April 1660. It may 
be interesting to our local readers to know that Mr 
Higgins’s printing-office was in Hart’s Close, opposite 
the Tron Church ; a part of the town now occupied by 
North Bridge Street. But the time was arrived when 
Scotland was to have a newspaper of her own; and 
accordingly, on the 3lst December 1660, appeared at 
Edinburgh the Mercurius Caledonius, purporting to 
comprise “the affairs in agitation in Scotland, with 
a survey of foreign intelligence.” It was a small 
quarto of eight pages, issued once a-week, and printed 
by a Society of Stationers. The editor of this our first 
Scottish newspaper, was Thomas Sydserfe, son of the 
Bishop of Orkney, *‘ who thought (says Chalmers) 
that he had the wit to amuse, knowledge to in- 
struct, and the address to captivate, the lovers of news 
in Scotland ; but he was only able, with all his powers, 
to extend his publication to ten numbers, which were 
very loyal, very illiterate, and very affected.” The 
last number was dated from March 22 to March 28, 
1661. This publication has very generally been con- 
founded (from the identity of their names) with the 
present Caledonian Mercury, which journal was not 
established for sixty years afterwards. It was suc- 
ceeded by the Kingdom's Intelligencer, which, ac- 
cording to Arnot, subsisted at least seven years, but 
of which no numbers appear now to be in existence. 
It says little for the literary spirit of our countrymen 
in those days, that, for thirty years after the latter date, 
no native uewspaper was instituted in Scotland, the 
only publication of that description being the reprint 
of Higgins, which was continued after his death. In 
this way the inhabitants of Edinburgh received not 
only the English and foreign intelligence, but had the 
ee pre of perusing accounts of occurrences which 

ad taken place under their own eyes several weeks 
previous. At last, in 1699, an Edinburgh Gazette was 
** published by authority,” by James Watson, known 
amongst antiquaries for his “ History of Printing,” 
and who was for many years almost the sole and ex- 
clusive newsmonger of Scotland. Watson soon after- 
wards transferred this speculation to a Mr John Reid, 
who continued to print it until after the period of the 
Union, in 1707. The Gazette was published every Tues- 
day and Thursday, in a folio sheet, with two columns in 
each page—price a penny. On the l4th February 1705, 
the first number of the Edinburgh Couraat appeared, 
instituted by Watson, and published twice a- week, at 
the price of three halfpence. After forty-five num- 
bers had appeared, Watson disposed of this publi 


appear from Watson’s busy press, which was entirely 
different in its character from any that had before 
been seen in Britain or elsewhere. Each number 
consisted solely of a political essay or e mmen- 
tary, in which are displayed a minute acquaintance 
with the political condition and contemporaneous 
literature of E all which are discussed with 
great freedom and boldness. After the fifst two num - 
bers had appeared, the Examiner was transferred tn 
London, but continued to be reprinted in Edinburgh, 
by Watson, until the year 1715, when it was stopped. 

Not contented with having already established two 
newspapers in Edinburgh, aoe immediately after 
his disposal of the Edinburgh Courant in the year 


Courant, which he continued to print for upwards of 
twelve years thereafter. This paper, like its prede- 
cessors, was a folio half-sheet in two columns, but got 
up with extreme neatness, with diversitied t and 
its price was a penny. It was the first paper 
published thrice a-week—on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays—and reference for subscriptions and 
advertisements was made to “ James Muirhead, the 
author of this paper, at the Royal Exchange Coffee- 
house,” where the paper was sold. It is thus seen, 
that, at the epoch of the Union, Scotland had three 
newspapers—the Gazette, Edinburgh Courant, and 
Scots Courant; and to these were added, in October 
1708, the Edinburgh Flying Post, printed by John 
Reids, elder and younger, three times a-week, in a 
folio half-sheet. On the 17th August 1709, the Town 
Council of Edinburgh, in virtue of the pleni t 
jurisdiction they then exercised, granted Mr David 
Fearne, advocate, licence to print a paper, to be called 
“ The Scots Postman,” every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, with a prohibition against ali others 
from printing newspapers on these days. This arbi- 
trary injunction, however, did not repress other news- 
mongers from starting up; for on the 27th March 
1710, another paper, called the Northern Tatler, was 
commenced to be printed twice a-week—Mondays and 
F ay ee John Reid for Samuel Colvil. On the 
13th January 1711, appeared No. 1 of the first pub- 
lication, apart from politics, which was printed in 
Scotland. It was entitled ‘‘ The Tatler, by Donald 
Macstaff of the North,” and issued from Watson’s 

ress, in fuur folio pages, price a penny. It seems to 

ave been started in consequence of the cessation of 
the London Tatler, and the first article contains a 
well-written and panegyrical criticism on the writings 
of Steele, Addison, &c., in the latter publication. 
But Donald Macstaff seems to have got little encou- 
ragement from his countrymen, and his work appears 
only to have reached a very few numbers. It was in 
the following year (as mentivned in our last article) 
that the halfpenny stamp was imposed, the effect of 
which soon raised the price of the newspapers to three 
halfpence, and in fact speedily extinguished a number 
of them altogether. The stamp mark was a rose and 
thistle joined by the stalks, and enclosing between 
them the Irish K tenet : the whole three were sur- 
mounted bya crown. In March 1714, the papers styled 
the Edinburgh Gazette and Scots Postman were amal- 
#gamated, and began to be printed with their conjoined 
title by Robert Brown, every Tuesday and Thursday. 
No ohn journal of intelligence was projected in 
Edinburgh for the succeeding four years; but, on 
Monday, December 15, 1718, cael the first num- 
ber of the present Edinburgh Evening Courant. It 
was printed thrice a-week, viz. Monday, Tuesday, 
and Thursday, and purported to be “ published by 
John Mossman, James M‘Ewen, and William Brown, 
and sold at the shops of the saids James M‘Ewen and 
William Brown.” But it would appear, from the 
Council registers of that date, that it was to M‘Ewen, 
“ stationer-burgess,’ that the Town Council assigned 
the privilege of publishing the paper, “ the said James 
being obliged, before publication, to give ane coppie of 
his print to the magistrates.” We have not heard 
whether our Town Council still continues to exact 
this obligation from the present publishers. The 
EFdink 


tion likewise, to the heirs and successors of Andrew 
Anderson, “ printer to the queen, the city, and the 
college.” It was of this paper (and not of the Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant, as Arnot in his History of 
Edinburgh seems to suppose) that the celebrated 
Daniel De Foe was for a time editor. Amongst the 
records of the Town Council of Edinburgh is an act, 
dated February 1, 1710, “ authorising Mr Daniel De 
Foe to prent the Edinburgh Courant, in the place of 
the deceased Adam Bog,” and prohibiting any other 
person from printing news under the name of the 
same rer We have no means of ascertaining how 
long Foe continued to perform this duty, nor 
would the knowledge of it avail much, as the duties 
of editor at that time consisted almost exclusively in 
selecting from the London prints, with now and then 
a local ph announcing the election of a mem- 
ber of Parliament, 2 public procession, or such like. 
In fact, almost the only original writing in our Edin- 
burgh journals at that period consisted of the intro- 
ductory words, “ Since our last, mails have come in 
from (some places at home or abroad) with the follow- 
ing advice”—and then followed the extracts. These 
were, indeed, the happy days of scissors and 

We have reason to believe, however, that the active 
and ind dent-minded Foe soon wearied of this 


slavish sort of work, for, on September 2, 1710, a 
Examiner,” began to 


new weekly paper, called “‘ The 


‘gh Evening Courant appears to have been the 
first Scots paper that adopted the system of giving 
foreign news direct from the countries wherein they 
occurred, and independent of the London journals. 
In the preface to No. 1, the Author, as he is called, 
after premising that “ hitherto our newspapers have 
either been very partial, lame, and defective, or other- 
wise stuffed with uncertain, ill-digested, false, or fri- 
volous accounts,” &c. and that proposals having been 
made for printing a newspaper, entitled ““ The Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant, to come out thrice a-week, 
of which this is the first,” &c. goes on to say, “ That, 
in order the accounts of foreign occurrences ma 
be truly drawn, the author was furnished with the 
foreign papers, both in Dutch and French; and the 
original papers themselves may be seen at the Royal 
Exchange Cotfeeh , or some other coffeehouse in 
Edinburgh ;” by which means, we are told, “ we shall 
have at Edinburgh foreign accounts a post sooner than 
otherwise they could come by the London papers.” 
The Courant consisted of three folio half-sheets in 
double columns, and was sold at three halfpence. 
After M‘Ewen, the proprietorship of the Courant fell 
into the hands of Robert Fleming, by whom and bis 
executors it continued to be publi until after the 

ear 1780, when it was purchased by the late David 
amsay, for the benefit of whose heirs it still con- 
tinues to be printed. It is thus seen that the Edin- 


burgh Evening Courant was in reality the first news- 


1705, started in the same year another, called the Scots- 
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per in Edinburgh, and indeed in Scotland, which 

as existed to the present time; although the pro- 
prietors of the journal to be immediately noticed—the 
Caledonian Mercury—have long boasted the privrity, 
and have in fact obtained the credit of it, by identi- 
fying their publication with the Mercurius Caledonius, 
which, as we have shown, expired sixty years previous] 
to the time we are now speaking of, and betwixt whi 
and its later namesake, therefore, could not possibly 
have existed the slightest connection. 

Nearly eighteen months after the publication of the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant, that is to say, on Thurs- 
day, April 28, 1720, appeared the first number of the 
present C ian Mercury, being, as it professed, 
“+a short account of the most considerable news, fo- 
reign and domestic, and of the latest books and pam- 
phlets imported from abroad and printed here.” Like 
its predecessor the Evening Courant, it consisted of 
three folio half-sheets (or six pages), and was published 
three times a-week—Monday, Tuesday, and Thurs- 
day—price three halfpence, or fifteen shillings yearly. 
It purported to be “ printed for W. R. (William Rol- 
land, Esq. advocate), by William Adams, junior ; and 
sold at the sign of the Printing Press in the Par- 
liament Close. This paper was the first in Scotland 
which blended literary criticism with political matter, 
and the first number contains a notice of a contem- 
poraneous life of the Spanish Machiavel of the day, 
the celebrated Cardinal Alberoni, “ universal minister 
of the Spanish monarchy,” in which, after describing 
the personal appearance of this great man, the wri- 
ter concludes with observing, that “ he is a dissembler, 
as far as a courtier ought to be, seldom saying what he 
thinks, and scarce ever doing what he says, without 
some difficulty in being persuaded!” Of the Caledo- 
nian Mercury, Adams junior printed 589 numbers ; 
but on January 17, 1724, the typographical duty was 
transferred to Thomas Ruddiman, the celebrated clas- 
sical grammarian, who was at that time under-keeper 
of the Advocates’ Library, who to print it at 
his printing-house, Morocco’s Close, in the, Lawn 
Market. The decease of Mr Rolland, in March 1729, 
transferred to Ruddiman the entire property of the 
Caledonian Mercury, which, from number 1396, was 
printed for and by Thomas and Walter Ruddiman, 
and sold at the shop of Alexander Symmers, book- 
seller, in the Parliament Square. In this manner 
did the proprietorship of the paper pass into the fa- 
mily of Ruddiman, with whom it continued, though 
under various modifications, till May 1772, when it 
was sold by the trustees of Ruddiman’s grandchildren, 
with the printing-house and materials, to Mr John 
Robertson ; after whom, again, it fell into the family 
of the present proprietors, Messrs Allan and Company. 


DICKY CROSS. 

{ The following striking story is abridged from ‘* My Old Portfolio, 
or Tales and Sketches, by Henry Glassford Bell,” London, 1832. 
In the commencement of the sketch, M) Bell descritxs Dicky 
Cross as a moody and dangerous idiot, who was permitted, about 
thirty years ago, to wander about the city of Exeter, and was par- 
ticularly addicted to night meditations in the cathedrai, to which 
he had found some entrance unknown to others. The tale opens 
on a king’s birth-day.} 
Many were the happy faces which were that day 
to be seen in the 
among them all none locked so happy as the sweet and 
modest face of M Woodward. It was a face of 
quiet but deep happiness; and no wonder, for Mary 
leant upon the arm of one who was in three short days 
more to be bound to her for ever by the most sacred 
of ties. Had any one selected from all Exeter a young 
man of striking personal appearance, and of a fine, 
frank, -hearted bearing, he would have pitched 
upon Miles Neville. His father was one of the oldest 
and most respectable legal practitioners in the town, 
and had brought up his son to succeed him in his 
business, which, lawyer though he was, every body 
allowed he had conducted on the most honourable 
—— To Mary Woodward, young Neville had 

n long attached. She was the orphan daughter of 
a naval officer who fell in one of Lord Nelson’s en- 
gagements, and left her little for an inheritance, save 
the spotless integrity of his name and character. After 
this irreparable loss, she resided principally with a 
maiden aunt; but every one loved her so much, that 
she was continually taken away from her aunt on 
visits of longer or shorter duration, to some of the 
best families in Exeter and the neighbourhood. Old 
Mr Neville observed his son’s growing attachment to 
Mary with complete satisfaction, for he well knew how 
erroneous a calculation those ts make who de- 
mand of their children a sacrifice of their best affec- 
tions at the shrine of Mammon. Thus — 
gone smoothly on; and now the wedding was 
fixed, Mary's wi ding dress was ready, and her 


state, whi 
innocent and happy mind, were on the point of being 
completed. 

0 wonder, then, looked so smilingly on 
this sunny king’s birth-day. No wouder that, +4 she 
and Miles Neville passed through many a group of 
friends, a thousand pleasing compliments were given 


eerful streets of Exeter; but | sel 


offer her bouquets of their choicest flowers, or fling 
them in handfuls before her steps. A happy man was 
Miles Neville. In the glad beating of his youthful 
pulse, and the sparkling flow of his spirits, his native 
town of Exeter seemed the very paradise of earth, and 
he the most enviable of created beings since the fall of 
Adam. Mary and he would never have tired of look- 
ing at all the gaieties that were going on, and the 
preparations for the illuminations and fireworks in 
the evening, had not the church chimes reminded 
them that it was already near four, and that they were 
both engaged to dine at that hour. Unfortunately 
they were not to dine at the same place. Miles had 
been long pledged to spend the afternoon of the king’s 
birth-day with a friend who lived a little way out of 
town ; and Mary, who for the last fortnight had been 
residing with old Mr and Mrs Neville, and was to 
continue with them till her marriage, had faithfully 
promised to dine with her worthy maiden aunt, who 
wished to give her sundry good advices previous to 
the performance of the nuptial ceremony. 

It was necessary, therefore, that they should now 
turn their steps homewards, and they were just about 
to do so, when a sudden noise arrested their attention, 
and at the same instant about a dozen boys turned into 
the street, and fled past them at their utmost speed 
with every demonstration of terror in their looks. 
They were hotly pursued by Dicky Cross, with a 
countenance no longer vacant, and limbs listless and 
inactive, but with his whole person, if one may so 
speak, lighted up with passion. How the unhappy 
fugitives had roused the maniac’s anger, Miles Neville 
knew not; but as be heard the incoherent curses 
which in a strong hollow voice, and with clenched 
hands, he uttered against them, as he rapidly gained 
upon their steps, he felt that the poor boys were in no 
trifling danger. Just then, one little fellow, who was 
running with all his might, and who was distinguished 
among the rest by the bright beauty and luxuriance 
of his natural ringlets, losing his balance, fell pro- 
strate, and almost before he had time to shriek forth 
his terror, Dicky Cross caught him up with a cry of 
fiendish exultation. He was about to dash the child 
with all his strength to the earth, when young 
Neville, springing from Mary’s side with the speed of 
lightning, snatched the boy from his grasp, at the 
same time giving the idiot so violent a push with his 
athletic arm as made him reel several paces back- 
wards. Thus baffled in the very crisis of his re- 
venge, Dicky Cross, as soon as he recovered from 
the unexpected shock he had sustained, fixed his 
burning eye upon Miles Neville, and, foaming like 
an overheated charger, measured him from head to 
foot. Miles, having by this time set down his little 
protegée, who immediately took to his heels again, 
stood in full expectation of an attack. But whether 
cowardice or cunning, or both, effected an alteration 
in the idiot’s intention, it is certain that he did not 
think proper to come again into personal contact with 
his opponent. He walked up to him, however, and 
after giving vent to some hideous gibbering, which 
ended in a sort of savage yell, he shook his bony hand 
in Neville’s face, and then, pointing to Ma ood- 
ward (who was by this time as pale as death), with a 
sneer and laugh of inconceivable malice, he walked 
off in an opposite direction, loudly muttering to him- 
f, and ever and anon stopping and turning round as 
long as Miles continued in sight. 

The whole of this scene, which has occupied some 
little time in narration, passed over in the space of two 
or three minutes. It took a good while longer, how- 
ever, to allay the agitation into which it had thrown 
Mary; but with her lover’s aid she gradually re- 
gained her composure. 


In about half an hour afterwards, Miles flung him. | end 


self upon his horse to gallop to his friend’s country 
house, have first obtained Mary’s promise, that on her 
return from her aunt’s she would not retire to her 
own apartment until he came home, although he might 
be somewhat later than usual. Immediately on Miles’s 
departure, Mary, having speedil gonna her un- 
pretending toilet, set out to fulfil her engagement 
also, under the protection of Mr Neville’s servant, 
Timothy, who saw her to her aunt’s door, and under- 
took to return for her a little after sunset, before the 
bustle of the evening commenced. 

Miss Susan Stapeldon, Mary’s aunt, was an un- 
married lady of the old school—somewhat precise and 
ceremonious in her manners, not without a touch of 
stateliness—but, withal, a warm-hearted, charitable, 
and worthy individual. She possessed a moderate 
independence, aud lived in a quiet, lady-like manner, 
in a neat small house. She had two domestics, one 


an elderly person who had been with her nearly all her 
life, and other much younger, but scarcely less 
attached. Miss Stapeldon entertained the most affec- 


tionate regard for her niece, and had left her by her 
will the greater part of her property. Of course, 
therefore, she was not a little interested in Mary’s 
approaching change of condition, and considered her- 
self called on to give her on the occasion the best in- 
structions and advice of which she was mistress. 

E in discussing subjects of so momentous a 
description, the hours flew rapidly on, and already 
had tea been introduced, and the last beams of the 
setting sun had faded from the crocketed pinnacles of 
the neighbouring cathedral. The sounds of loyal 
merriment rose louder in the streets, and as twilight 
advanced, the windows of the more impatient of the 
illuminati began to be lighted up at intervals. 


* Bless me, my dear !” said Miss Stapeldon, sud- 
—_ interrupting herself in some important remark 
on the subject of domestic economy, “it is within 
ten minutes of ten o'clock, and Timothy has not yet 
come for you! It will not be safe or proper for a 
young lady to be seen abroad much later.” 

“ He will no doubt be here immediately,” answered 
Mary, “and I shall put on my bonnet and shaw! to 
be ready for him.” 

Miss Stapeldon’s house was in a small square, or 
market-place, on the south side of the cathedral, and 
though the Nevilles scarcely lived a quarter of a mile 
off in a direct line, yet, as their residence was to the 
north of the church, it was n for Mary, be- 
fore she could get home, to pass not only across the 
open space opposite the west part of that building, 
but also through several winding streets. The ten 
minutes elapsed, and then ten more, and then another 
ten, but Timothy came not. Miss Susan Stapeldon‘s 
ideas of decorum were sadly outraged by the reflec- 
tion that her niece should be seen on the streets of 
Exeter on so hilarious an evening At so late an hour. 

Still no appearance of the unfaithful Timothy; and 
it was at length determined that our heroine should 
proceed home without him—not, however, by the 

ublic streets, but by a private and shorter rvad. 
hind Miss Stapeldon’s house there was a small gar- 
den, and a door in one of its walls communicated with 
a building which stood retired by itself at the north- 
east end of the cathedral, and was commonly known 
by the name of the Bishop’s Palace. The bishop, 
however, had not lived in it for several years, and the 
stately old rooms which it contained were left in the 
of a trusty housekeeper, whose duty it was tu 
keep the venerable furniture from falling to pieces as 
long as she possibly could. For the bishop’s conve- 
nience, when he chose to make use of it, a small pri- 
vate door opened from one of the courts of this man- 
sion into the cathedral. Now, it occurred to her 
aunt, that if Mary Woodward were to avail herself 
of this door, and, passing through the church, make 
her exit at the other end of it, she would find herself 
at once in the neighbourhood of Mr Neville’s house, 
and would avoid the greater part of those crowded 
streets along which she would otherwise have to 
make her way. This suggestion was no sooner men- 
tioned than adopted; and as Miss Stapeldon was on 
an excellent neighbourly footing with the housekeeper 
in the Bishop’s Palace, she had nothing to do but to 
send to state her wishes in her niece’s behalf, to ob- 
tain an immediate assurance that they would be most 
willingly complied with. 

Miss ‘oodward, therefore, at length bade her aunt 
good night, who would not, however, let her go till 
she had again expressed her sense of the impropriety 
of Timothy’s conduct, and pinned her shawl closer 
round her neck, lest she should catch cold in going 
through the cathedral. Light of heart, Mary quickly 
crossed the little garden, and passing out by the pos- 
tern, found Dame Morley, the bishop’s housekeeper. 
waiting for her as desired. 

“The sun had set, and yet it was not night,” as 
Byron says. To the west there were still some streaks 
leuk in the beautiful sky of a summer evening, and 
on the east, the moon, nearly at the full, was rising in 
tranquil majesty. After passing through the de- 
serted chambers, the housekeeper brought her to the 
court, or enclosed space, which separated the palace 
from the cathedral. They crossed it together, and 
then Dame ns a huge key which had 
every appearance of being seldom used, proceeded 
to unlock the private door which gave admittance to 
the latter building. This task accomplished, the 
worthy dame seemed to consider her commission at an 


“ T need not go any farther with you, Miss Wood- 
ward,” said she ; “ you know the cathedral as well as 
I do myself. You have only to go along the choir, 
across the transept, and down the nave, and you will 
come to the door that takes you out to the street on 
the opposite side.” 

“1 know my way well,” said Mary, believing that 
she could now have no difficulty in reaching home. 
“Tt is quite unnecessary that you should put yourself 
to any more inconvenience on my account, my good 
dame. I shall call soon to thank you for the trouble 
you have already taken, and to have another view of 
your fine old palace. When I have a house of my 
own, you must return my visit. Good night! They 
will wonder what has become of me.” 

So saying, Mary entered the cathedral, and 
rapidly down the choir. Dame Morley looked after 
her for a moment with an old woman’s blessing on her 
lips, and then shutting once more the bishop's en- 
trance, locked and double locked it; and taking out 
the rusty key, recrossed the court, and made the best 
of her Sey Cont to her own apartment in the least 
ancient part of the palace. 

Through the t eastern window of the noble 
cathedral of Exeter, dim with the solemn tints of sa- 
cred emblazonry, the moon shed a diminished in- 
fluence, but en to cast a fitful light through the 
whole of the in’ . Our heroine had eto Sg 
through the aperture in the organ screen which se- 
parates the choir from the transept, and having crossed 
the latter, proceeded along the nave not salapress 


of the holy magnificence of that “‘temple built with 
hands.” At length she reached the door she ~ 
but what was her astonishment when she found it shut 
She could not at first bring herself to be- 


—locked ! 
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2 
returned. mong the poorer — many an 
pensioner who had benefited by Mary’s ever- 
active benevolence, held up his hands to bless her, 
while little girls, with the quick perceptions and ; 
graceful fancies of childhood, came running up to ; 
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lieve that it was so. She knew that this door was 
in summer always allowed to siand open till near 
midnight, and it was not yet eleven. She walked 
rapidly to the principal entrance ; it was closed also. 
She tried the only other door with which she was ac- 
quainted, but with no better success. Scarcely yet 
punting all the peculiarity of her situation, she 
urried back to the small postern by which she had 
been admitted. It, ton, was locked. For the first 
time she began totremble. She knocked upon it with 
her hand, and, raising her voice, called with her ut- 
most strength upon Dame Morley. The feeble sound 
scarcely awakened an echo in the lofty aisles, and the 
silence which succeeded seemed deeper than before. 
For some moments M stood still as marble, listen- 
ing if she might catch the faintest footfall from without; 
but the beatings of her own heart were all she heard, 
and they became so loud, that she fancied she could not 
have heard any thing else, even although there had 
been any thing else to hear. Again she thought that 
she mi Lenct have examined the doors at the other end 
of the edifice with sufficient care ; and more quickly 
than ever, though the way appeared twice as long 
as before, she retraced her steps, in the hope of dis- 


covering some mode of egress. It was in vain! |- 


Whether, because the vergers did not think it pru- 
dent on so turbulent an evening to keep the cathedral 
as long open as usual, or whether some other motive 
had influenced them, certain it was that she was shut 
up alone within its walls. 

Mary Woodward had a strong and well-regulated 
mind, but it was a trying situation for a girl not yet 
out of her teens. Lonely and helpless as she was 
within the vast and ey walls of that gloomy cathe- 
dral, a sense of her own littleness, and of the myste- 
rious grandeur of the place, overwhelmed her. On 
the centre of the nave, and across the bare stone floor 
of the tr pt, the b fell broadly ; but un- 
der the Gothic arches, and among the great carved 
pillars of the aisles, there was merely sufficient light 
to show how much shadowy darkness remained. The 
sounds of the revelry going on without, reached not 
the solitary being within ; and the only sign by which 
she was made aware of its existence was the occasional 
gleam of a rocket which she caught through some 
high window as it exploded in the darkening sky. 

Summoning all her resolution to her aid, and en. 
deavouring to fortify her mind by the reflection that 
she was a temporary prisoner in a building conse- 
crated to the noblest and purest of purposes, she con- 
tinued for some time walking along the nave, and 
oveasionally in the transept, still indulging a faint 
hope that some of the doors might be re-opened. As 
the time passed on, however, this hope became fainter 
and fainter ; and when at length she heard the clock 
on the northern tower tell the hour of midnight, her 
heart sank within her. Overcome with fatigue, she 
passed once more with tottering limbs into the choir, 
where she hoped to find some resting-place, however 
comfortless. Here, in consequence of the partition wall, 
the light was more uncertain. The pulpit and seats in 
the chapel, the fluted organ at one end, the altar at the 
other, and the marble tombs which were erected all 
round, dimly perceptible as these objects were, looked 
strange and unnatural to the agitated girl. In a 
small recess on one side, where a stone seat had 
been rudely carved, she threw herself down, and re- 
valling all her self-possession, made a strong effort to 
rally her spirits. 

The monuments which surrounded the choir were 
for the most part ornamented with the effigies of the 
departed. Many of these figures were carved rudely 
enough, while others were sculptured with delicacy and 
precision. There was one tomb nearly directly opposite 
to where Mary sat, on the other side of the chapel, well 
known to all the inhabitants of Exeter by the remark- 
able recumbent figure which was carved upon it, and 
which no one ever passed without pausing to look at. 
The figure was that of a skeleton, very ingeniously 
executed, and grinning as if in silent mockery of all 
the vanities of life. A helmet, with the vizor up, 

ally concealed the skull, and in the long bony 

d was a broken lance. It was a vivid and painful 

representation of what the once powerful tenant of the 

sepulchre beneath then was, and of what all humanity 
must one day be. 

Mary’seye happened to rest upon this figure—proba- 
bly conducted to it by a gleam of moonlight which fell 
upon it from an opposite window, making it more 
conspicuous than those by which it was surrounded. 
She was about to avert her gaze from an object so lit- 
de to soothe her agitated mind, when sud- 
denly a shape rose from behind the tomb! In an 
agony of terror, a scream involuntarily burst from 
her, and her heart beat convulsively. She believed 
at first that the skeleton itself had risen from the mar- 
ble on which it lay, and putting both her hands upon 
her eyes, she sat trembling like an aspen, and almost 
delirious. For a moment all was still as before—the 
solemn hush of midnight. It was only for a moment; 
the slow tread of a heavy foot fell upon her ear, and 
she felt that the shape was approaching her. Though 
expecting every instant to drop down lifeless, her 
sense of hearing appeared more acute than ever, and 
she could distinctly trace the successive footfalls as 
they passed along the opposite aisle, round the upper 
part of the chapel, and drew nearer the spot where 
she had seated h To seek. any other conceal. 
ment was out of the question; she could not have 
moved, though her soul's safety had been at stake. 


Besides, if that which was coming towards her was 
notof this world, what concealment could have availed ? 

But the graves do not give uptheir dead. The be- 
ing in the cathedral with that lonely girl was human 
like herself—at least the outward attributes of hu- 
manity were his, though the evil one seemed to have 
had power at his birth. It was Dicky Cross the idiot. 
Before the doors were shut for the night, he had con- 
cealed himself among the tombs as was his wont not 
unfrequently, and he had but now risen from a rest- 
less slumber behind the skeleton warrior. Mary’s 
scream had attracted him towards her, and he came 
along the aisle in which she was, muttering to himself 
unintelligibly. Her eyes were still closed, and her 
hands upon her face, when he stopped before her. 
She gasped for breath, and after a brief pause was 
able to articulate, “ If you be human, speak to me!” 

A strange laughter, not loud but hoarse, was the 
only reply, as the idiot put up his hand to uncover 
her face. She felt the touch of flesh and blood, and 
with a desperate effort opened her eyes and looked 
upon him. She saw no spectre, but one whom she 
hardly dreaded less, and she sunk upon the floor ina 
swoon. 

“Ha! IL have found you!” cried Dicky Cross, as 
in the momentary glance she gave him of her face he 
remembered who she was. “Ha, ha! where is your 
champion now ? ha, ha!” anda savage fire burned 
in his eyes. 

Seizing Mary by her long and beautiful hair, he 
dragged her, insensible as she was, to a place where 
the moonlight fell more distinctly, and then kneeling 
beside her, watched with a demoniac expression of 
satisfaction the symptoms she began to give of return- 
ing animation. 

* You are alone with the idiot now,” he whispered 
loudly in her ear, as soon as she was sufficiently re- 
covered to recollect where she was. Alone! alone!” 
he repeated ; “‘ nobody but the old tombstones and I.” 

Mary did not dare to move or speak. She felt like 
the poor kid given over tothe savage will of the tiger. 

“ He did not know when he struck me,” resumed 
the madman, “that I slept with the dead bishops. 
You shall sleep with them too, but not as I sleep.” 

Then suddenly kindling into fury, he started to his 
feet, aud laying his hands upon part of Mary's dress, 
tore it away, exclaiming, ‘‘ Off with these trappings, 
woman! Yonder skeleton lies less daintily. Rise! 
we must visit the skeleton.” 

So saying, he again grasped her by the hair, and 
halfled, half dragged her, more dead than alive, round 
to the opposite side of the choir. He stopped before 
the hideous effigy he had spoken ot. 

“This is my bedfellow,” said he, “and he must be 
ours also, Ha! ha! we'll cheat your minion. I 
now him! his name is Neville, but this skeleton is 

my ancestor. He struck me! and you were with 
him! you stood by and saw it! you smiled to see the 
idiot struck! Where are you now? These are the 
dead bishops ; kneel tothem! kneel to them !” 

And as he spoke, he threw his victim forcibly down 
upon the floor. She clasped his knees, and besought 
him to have mercy. 

“Mercy! ha! ha! ha!” shouted the creature; 
‘blood has been shed inchurches ere now! Neville 
will be here in the morning, but you and he will not 
laugh at the idiot again.” 

He fumbled among his pockets, and pulled out a 
rusty knife. Marys soul recoiled with horror from 
the death she saw she was to die. 

“ Mercy! mercy!” she again repeated, flinging 
herself in despair along the cold stones. 

The idiot laughed, and she heard him sharpening 
the knife upon the tombstone. Her moment was 
come ; but, yielding to the mingled impulse of frenzy, 
and the last flash of dying hope, she suddenly spraug 
from the ground, and with more than woman’s 
strength, rushing upon her executioner, endeavoured 
to wrench the instrument of death from his grasp. 
A terrible struggle ensued, in the course of which 
Mary’s hands and arms were cut in several places ; 
but the issue was not long doubtful. Gathering her 
in his arms with all his strength, he dashed her from 
him on the ground, and as she fell, her head struck 
against the stony skeleton. Uttering a yell of tri- 
umph, he raised the knife, and was about to plunge it 
into her heart, when the flash of torches burst into 
the choir, and a blow from a powerful arm stretched 
him senseless at her feet. 

“Mary!——she is dead!” cried Miles Neville, 
throwing himself by her side. 

“Ah! ha!” cried the idiot, recovering himself, 
and still grasping his knife. 

“ Wretch !” shouted Neville, in despair, and, 
again springing to his feet, felled him a second time 
to the earth. 

“See! see!” said one of the attendants, “ she re- 
covers !” 

“Where am I?” Mary. 

“Safe! safe!" and Miles folded her to his bosom 
in a passionate embrace. 

He had saved her from certain death, Se nie 
elapsed before she perfectly recovered from the shock 
she had sustained. 

Greatly alarmed on his return home to find that 
she was still absent, and that Kwon ag 4 had been 
drinking too many bumpers to the king’s health to be 
able to keep the promise he had made, Neville in- 
stantly proceeded to the house of Miss Stapeldon, 
who had retired to rest several hours before, but was 


not less alarmed than Miles when she heard tixt 
Mary was missing. Dame Morley was next appliea 
to, and from the information received from her, it oc- 
curred to Neville that his bride might actually be 
locked up in the cathedral. Torches were procured, 
and the door was no sooner open than a noise was 
heard which led at once to the spot where the last 
struggle was taking place. 4 

The blows which the idiot had received were not 
mortal, but for the rest of his life he was kept in 

and severe confinement. 

It was from Mary Woodward herself, then Mrs 
Miles Neville, the happiest and prettiest young wife 
and mother in Exeter, that I obtained the particulars 
of this story a good many years ago. 


LONDON SHOPS. 

On the first visit of a stranger to London, the splen- 
dour of the principal shops is one of the first wonders 
which attracts his attention. Among the most con- 
spicuous may be mentioned those of goldsmiths, jewel- 
lers, drapers, and dealers in cut-glassand china. Of- 
ten a window will display a combination of costly 
articles, the value of which would purchase an Ita- 
lian principality. The contemplation of such objects 
produces a mixture of surprise and delight: all is 
beautiful, fashioned by the purest taste, and mag- 
nificent, as if princes alone could become purchas. 
ers. How sale for such articles can be found, is a 
problem the stranger is long before he can solve. 
Take for instance the interior of a silversmith’s shop : 
there are services of plate, splendid in their orna- 
ment, and immense in their value; vases of exqui- 
site decoration, and salvers suited to the gorgeous 
display of a princely banquet. On one side of a spa- 
cious wareroom may be seen a cart-load of worn or 
unfashionable articles of silver, which in a short time 
will appear in a new and attractive assemblage of 
tankards, candlesticks, teapots, and other useful re- 
quisites for the wealthy. It is pleasing to contemplate 
the great number of persons to whom this department 
of business gives employment. Each article will pass 
through the hands of many artizans, from the furnace 
to the chasing or graving, before it can be offered for 
sale. 


The arrangements for the due observance of the 
duties which each individual has to perform in the 
large establishments, is worthy of particular notice. 
Let us, for example, take a large haberdashery and 
silk-mercery concern. The shop, which possesses a 
stock perhaps worth L.200,000, is divided into de- 
partments, for particular descriptions of goods, and to 
each belongs a body of young men; altogether, the 
number of shop attendants may be one hundred, if 
not more, exclusive of the proprietors. All that be- 
long to the establishment are boarded and lodged in 
apartments on the premises, and receive salaries ac- 
cording to merit or standing. The conducting of so 
large an establishment, and the preservation of order 
and cowfort among the inmates, require arrangements 
almost as exact as those which regulate a citadel. 
Each individual has a bedroom to himself; but the 
whole eat in common, going in detachments at certain 
hours, so as not to weaken the force employed in ac- 
tive service in the shop. Each individual is distin- 
guished by a number which regulates his place at the 
dinner-table, as far as the nature of their engagements 
with customers will permit. The first dinner-bell may 
be rung at one o’clock for the first detachment; and 
every half-hour after, the bell is sounded, calling the 
successive parties to fresh joints and the etcetera of a 
well-served table, until four o’clock. This large body 
of young men, moreover, are not neglected in the 
matter of rational amusement. The house possesses 
a library, with newspapers and popular literary pe- 
riodicals, to which all have access, and use at their 
leisure hours at night as a solace for the arduous 
duties they have been engaged with during the day. 
Thus, from the morning till the evening the whole 
of the members of the establishment are at work or 
retained in readiness, which forms an immense im- 
provement on the system in small establishments, 
where the assistants go out to meals, and probably 
either spend their master’s time, or run the risk of 
contracting acquaintanceship with improper per- 
sons. 


It is a pleasing sight to see the mechanism of a 
great mercantile establishment of this kind mov- 
ing with regularity, and without any possibility of 
confusion. Each man knows his duty, and is at his 
post; but to see that all goes right, two or more 
gentlemanly individuals act as superintendants, or 
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onlookers. They move about in all directions with 
an eye to the separate transactions in the course of 
negociation at the counters, inspecting that no article 
is stolen, and filling up the measure of their atten- 
tiun by politely handing chairs to the lady customers. 
The money received for goods at such shops is paid to 
only one individual, the cashier, at a desk, and he 
again is checked by vouchers retained by the — 
men who put the sums in his keeping. Tills, or 
cashboxes in counters, are now, we understand, ba- 
nished from the higher class of the trading commu- 
nity in London. There are many retail establish- 
ments of the kind we mention in the metropolis, on 
greater or less scales, the proprietors of which realise 
from ten to twenty thousand pounds per annum. 
Much, however, on depends on these concerns re- 
maining fashionable and attractive : in some instances 
they will rise to the height of prosperity in less than 
poss months, and fall away to ost nothing in a 
few years. If they become established in reputation 
among the votaries of fashion, immense fortunes are 
realised. In order to retain their attractions, manu- 
facturers of elegant articles, as printed calicoes, varie- 
gated silks, or fancy damasks, will communicate to 
such extensive dealers patterns of novelty or of supe- 
rior beauty, if they be found on inspection such as 
would suit the fashion of the day, or of such taste as to 
command attraction. The whole that can be manufac- 
tured in a given time will be purchased, and, being a 
ready money transaction, is valuable to the maker; 
it also enables the dealer to offer the article at a lower 
price to the public than if supplied in small orders at 
different intervals of time. Some of these extensive 
retail establishments will not keep a piece of goods on 
the premises beyond ten days or a fortnight. If not 
then disposed of, it is sent off to a shop in some 
country town, kept by agents of the proprietors to 
relieve them of unattractive articles, and of which 
country shops or colonies they may have probably to 
the number of a dozen in different quarters. ‘The 
rearing of young men for these fashionable mercery 
shops in London is on a widely ramified scale. Many, 
after going through the drudgery of apprenticeships 
in the large provincial towns, wend their way to the 
capital; and there receiving the final polish as shop- 
men, generally return to their native or some other 
considerable town, and establish themselves on their 
own account. 

The ordinary routine in houses of business is nearly 
the same, the amount of the yearly transactions de- 
termining their rank, and often the scale of estima- 
tion. Perhaps it may be stated, as honourable to 
those who compose so great a part of the “ nation of 
shopkeepers,” that many of them retain their cus- 
tomers during a period of thirty years, or till death 
separates them—circumstances that must be attri- 
buted to honest dealings and punctual payments. 

Passing over such shops as have nothing remark- 
able in their appearance, the stranger will feel in- 
clined to make inquiry how it is that there are such 
numbers of shops exhibiting articles of wearing ap- 
parel in every stage of convertibility, from the new 
fashionable surtout to the second-hand darned stock- 
ing; the quality of the garment generally determin- 
ing the respectability of the street in which it is 
exposed for sale. 

There are shops at which tailors, who chance to mis- 
fit their fashionable customers, send such articles for 
sale, where a coat that would be charged at six guineas 
originally, may be purchased for two pounds ten 
shillings, and so in proportion for other parts of dress. 
There are also shops at which the above or any 
other equally fine coat, after having been worn by a 
second purchaser to a state not quite the thing for a 
ball-room, will again be offered for sale, reduced to 
about twenty or twenty-five shillings, being capable of 
making a gvod appearance on the back of a young as- 
pirant to a fashionably cut coat, in whose service it 
may remain till the seams appear rather lighter than 
the general mass, or, as it is called, ‘‘ past its bloom.” 
The coat is then transferred to a Jew salesman, or one 
of the tribes who perambulate the streets, occasionally 
crying “clow” (clothes), indicating that he is ready 
to purchase any cast-off wearing apparel. The coat 
by this dealer is subjected to the closest examination 
and every species of depreciation, till he obtains it 
for eight or ten shillings. The coat then undergoes a 
complete renovation; it is scoured, perhaps turned, 
and appears with a black velvet collar and new but- 
tons, in which state it may become the property of 
some apprentice nearly a man, or some one who feels 
an ambition to be something like a gentleman in a 
well-cut coat ; but as it has been renovated expressly 
to sell, it soon returns to a very so-so state, in which 
the wearer tinds it impossible to appear at a tea-garden 
with “her,” or even at a promenade with his com- 
panions. The once fashionable coat returns again in- 
to the Jew’s bag, being purchased, perhaps, for four 
shillings and threepence, in whose hands it is teasled 
into some appearance of having a nap, or made up 
for a buck of smaller dimensions, or perhaps comes 
again to light as a jacket and trousers for Master 
Jacky, studded with numbers of shining buttons. In 
this state it is purchased by some grandfather, who 
purposes to make the young descendant of his house 
vastly fine; accordingly, my young gentleman capers 
a few days in his new dress, or till his knees and el- 
— appear, giving proof that the coat could not last 

r ever. 


In this last stage of its career, a great variety of 


fates may attend, to one of which it will be delivered 
over. It may be borne about the streets stuffed with 
straw, as the representative of Guy Faux, on the fifth 
of November; it may be added toa few scraps of dif. 
ferent coloured cloth, and converted into a rag-mop, 
to be scrubbed into nothingness on hackney-coach 
wheels by acad. Perhaps a better fate may attend 
it, and the once “ best bit of black” becomes the pro- 
perty of some industrious matron, who converts all 
that remains to be converted into a pair of gaiters, or 
shoe for some gouty person ; or perhaps it may figure 
away as an elegant travelling-cap, rendered very in- 
teresting by band and tassel; after which it may form 
part of the brown paper in which a prime coat may 
be packed, directed for its original possessor. This 
tracing of an article through its various states of 
usefulness, tends to show the number of persons and 
places of business that can be occupied on a parti- 
cular object; that remote from London would pro- 
bably furnish employ for not more than two. These 
ee shall be more minutely described here- 

ter. 


HIGGLETY-PIGGLETY. 

Own a dark December night, in the reign of our merry 
monarch James V., the sanded kitchen in the small 
public-house in the village of Markinch was occupied 
by two personages, who seemed quite as much at home 
in the little domicile, as the hostess who bustled about 
to set her best cheer on the board. The guest who 
sat nearest the fire was short in stature, but his limbs 
were so unwieldy, his girth so measureless, his shoul- 
ders so broad, as to give him the appearance of a large 
man compressed: his countenance bore a mingled ex- 
pression of shrewdness, craft, and selfishness, which 
latter quality his bearing did not belie; inasmuch as 
he had planted himself directly in front of the fire, to 
the almost entire exclusion of his companion, whose 
portrait we shall sketch while he is in the act of edging 
his chair a little nearer a chimney, where burned a 
clear and strong fire, on which was placed a shining 
gridiron covered with slices of delicious kippered 
salmon, which sent forth a rich and savoury steam. 
The personage alluded to was tall, gaunt, and bony ; 
labour and privation had worn away his flesh; his 
temples were sunken, his eyes hollow. These defects, 
however, were redeemed by the benevolent expression 
of his thin pale face, and his kindness of heart ren- 
dered him much beloved in the parish of Markinch, 
in which he performed the functions of schoolmaster, 
and where he and his portly companion, the minister, 
were known by the appropriate designations of Feast 
and Famine. The schoolmaster, from his miserable 
pittance, would often relieve those who were still 
poorer than himself; the minister, on the contrary, 
it seems, employed his liberal income in an entirely 
different manner. 

The guests of Dame Clinkstoup were now startled 
by a sudden uproar of the elements ; the little window 
was battered by a heavy shower of hail; the wind 
roared down the chimney ; and a furious blast burst 
open the door of the hostelrie. 

“* Gude pity poor travellers,” exclaimed the worthy 
schoolmaster, as he walked to the door, and looked out 
into the darkness; “the night is pit mirk, the hail- 
stanes are pappin’ doun as big as peas, and the wind 
blaws as if it would ding ower Tamtallon Castle.” 
“ There’s the mair need to steek the door,” responded 
the minister. “ It looks as if heaven and earth were 
coming thegither,” answered the schoolmaster. “The 
world will last our time,” replied the minister. “ It 
may be sae,” responded the schoolmaster ; “ but I pity 
theman whohas an evil conscience: such a night as this 
is enough to ——.” “ Haud your blethers,” retorted 
the minister ; “is this a time to haver about con- 
science ?—steek the door, and sit down on your seat, 
for the salmon will be ready by the time the gude- 
wife has set out the board. I say, dame, fill up the 
stoup, and——-.” TI hear the clatter of a horse’s 
hoof,” said the schoolmaster. ‘ Sorrow take the 
rider,” ejaculated the minister ; “I hope he'll no stop 
here.” This charitable wish was scarcely uttered, ere 
the rider reined up his steed at the door of the hostelrie; 
the latch was lifted, and the traveller stepped boldly 
into the apartment. “Gude e’en to ye, sir,” said the 
worthy schoolmaster; “ nae doubt you're right glad 


-to find yoursel’ in biggit land ; this is an awfu’ night.” 


“ Thanks for your greeting, worthy sir,” replied the 
stranger; “and to declare a plain truth, the light in 
the window of the hostelrie was a welcome sight, for 
I am cold, weary, and travel-worn. My good dame,” 
he continued, ‘I pray you to see that my horse is 
well suppered, for I must set forth when the storm 
abates. If he fares as well as his master is likely to 


do,” he said, glancing his eye at the hissing salmon, 
“he will have no reason to complain.” 

During this colloquy, the minister had leisure to 
survey the new guest. His person was muscular and 
firmly knit, his eyes were piercing, his manly and 
well-shaped countenance was embellished with a hand- 
some black beard, and his bearing was frank and bold ; 
his apparel, plain almost to meanness, consisted of a 
doublet and jerkin of homely hodden grey ; his cloak 
was evidently the worse for wear, and even his broad 
blue bonnet showed signs of having seen service. 
These tokens of poverty did not escape the observa- 
tion of the minister, who, reflecting, that, although 
the guest added to the party, he would as surely sub- 
tract from the feast, looked on him with an evil eye, 
and proffered neither greeting nor welcome. he 
sullen demeanour of the dignitary, who seemed beut 
on engrossing the comforts of the fire, quickly at- 
tracted the attention of the stranger, who, divesting 
himself of his ample cloak, gave it such a hearty shake, 
as caused a shower of snow to besprinkle the person 
of the minister, who received his apologies and ex- 
cuses for his thoughtlessness in a way that showed he 
believed him to have been actuated by malice prepense ; 
there was something, however, about the stranger 
which prevented the minister from coming to an open 
breach, and so the matter passed. The new guest 
having wrung the wet from his bonnet, took posses- 
sion of the seat which the schoolmaster insisted on 
resigning to him, the worthy man contenting himself 
with a three-legged stoul placed tolerably near the fire, 
which was so strongly entrenched as to have scant 
room for the dame’s operations touching supper. 

The salmon no sooner smoked on the board, than 
the minister, wheeling round his seat, made an attack 
on the dish, and hastily transferring all the best parts 
to his own plate, left little beyond an array of bones 
and skin. ‘“ Hooly, hoely, friend,” exclaimed the 
stranger, in a tone between jest and anger; ‘ think 
you that this honest man and I can sup on fins and 
skin and bones?” ‘‘ The gudewife,” whispered the 
schoolmaster, “‘ has wealth of cakes and onions.” 
“ Cakes and onions!” retorted the stranger; “ be- 
shrew me but a man who has travelled as many miles 
as I have done, with the hail whistling round my 
head, and a north wind blowing right in my teeth, 
has need of something better than cakes and onions ! 
Hark ye, dame, hoist down one of those flitches of 
bacon, and put some thumping rashers on the fire, 
and fear not for the lawing, for 1 have pennies enough 
left in my purse to pay it, an’ ye be not overly extor- 
tionate.” ‘thus admonished, the dame made a deep 
gash in the side of one of her portly flitches, and soon 
after placed a row of hissing hot rashers, garnished with 
fried eggs, before her new guest, who, after inviting 
the schoolmaster to follow his example, set himself to 
discuss the homely meal with the keen relish imparted 
by a long ride and a longer fast; nor did they forget 
to pay their devotions to the tall pewter measure which 
mantled with foaming ale. 

In the course of conversation, the stranger dis- 
covered that his new friend was the schoolmaster of 
the parish, and that the other personage who was 
now beeking himself before the tire, was the minister 
of the same; and as the minister observed that the 
stranger, even after this announcement, displayed no 
increase of deference, his ill-humour deepened, but he 
resolved to vent his spleen on the schoolmaster, being 
rather afraid to pick a quarrel with his new table 
companion, ‘ Come, my friend,” said he of the 
hodden grey to the schoolmaster, “ sing us a song to 
wile the night away ; and, hark ye, mistress, let us 
have a sowp of brandy to weet our throats.” “TI have 
not the gift of singing,” replied the schoolmaster, 
“but, if it please you, I'll tell you a tale.” “A tale, 
then, be it,” replied the stranger. “ 1’ll do my best,” 
said the schoolmaster, clearing his throat, “ and the 
mair willingly, as I mind me of one, worthy sir,” he 
continued, turning to the minister, ‘ which I never 
told you before. You'll a’ hae heard, nae doubt, of 
the famous wizard, Michael Scott. Aweel, sirs, he 
had three familiar spirits, named Prig, Prim, and 
Pricker; and, ye see, Pricker ——.” ‘ You have 
told me of Prig, Prim, and Pricker, as often as there 
are teeth in my head,” growled the minister. “ Ye 
unmannerly hound,” said the stranger, as he struck 
his clenched hand on the table, “is this fitting treat- 
ment for this honest man ?—beshrew me but he shall 
tell his tale despite you may have heard it as often as 
there are hairsin yourhead.” ‘ Nay, nay, master,” 
interrupted the schoolmaster, “ rather do you tell a 
tale, and I will after bethink me of some ancient le- 
gend more worthy of such listeners.” 


THE STRANGER’S TALE. 

“J have little skill in the craft of story-telling,” 
said he of the hodden grey, “ but I will repeat a true 
tale, which is set forth in a veracious chronicle, and 
which contains a fearful warning against the crime of 
gluttony. Worthy sir,” continued he, addressing the 
minister, “ you may have heard that in the shire of 
Angus there are innumerable deep and gloomy ca- 
verns.” “I ken that, without being obliged to you,” 


interrupted the minister, who was by no means pleased 
with the prologue to the forthcoming tale. “ In one 
of those caves,” continued the stranger, “dwelt a 
man, who, having consumed all his substance in glut- 
tony and feasting, was forced, with his wife and chil- 
dren, to seek shelter in the cavern called afterwards, 
from the scenes that were acted therein, the Fiend’s 
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Den. This vile wretch, so far from repenting the 
evils he had brought on his household, regretted no- 
thing but the dainties he could no ‘longer obtain ; and 
instead of bewailing his sins, he thought of nothing 
ing before the fire, of geese swimming in gravy, 
mie ducks stewed with onions, and, above all, of 
kippered salmon hissing on a gridiron ; and the vera- 
cious chronicle avers, that such was his fondness for 
this dish, that he would not have with a single 
slice to save the whole of his kith, kin, and allies, from 
the pit of destruction. There was no kippered sal- 
mon, however, in his gloomy cavern; and even if 
there had, both fire and gridiron were lacking to cook it 
withal. In sooth, the herbs of the field were the only 
condiments he could procure, and he was fain to allay 
his thirst with a cup of fair water from a neighbour- 
ing brook. It happened, sirs, that rambling through 
thecountry one night, he came toa cottage from whence 
issued a sound of wailing and sorrow. He looked in 
at the window, and saw a woman weeping over a 
dead infant, which lay in its little cradle dressed for its 
last bed—the grave. No one seemed to be in the cot- 
tage but the poor mother, who hung long over the cra- 
dle, and then hastening into the inner chamber, she 
threw herself down on her knees, and flinging her 
apron over her head, she sobbed and cried as if her 
heart were ready to burst. All this the glutton saw ; 
and as his eyes dwelt on the dead infant, so fair, so 
stainless, with its little plump hands crossed on its 
breast, the evil one, whom he served, sent a horrible 
thought into his mind. He resolved on stealing the 
body for the purpose of satiating his appetite, which, 
indeed, he accomplished. ‘ The monster!” ejacu- 
lated the schoolmaster witha deep groan. ‘‘ Mark you, 
sir,” continued the stranger, turning to the minister, 
who sat swelling with rage at what he considered a sa- 
tire on himself, “‘ mark how one vice leads to another. 
The iniquity of the wretch did not stop here ; the taste 
of human flesh became delicious to his depraved appe- 
tite; to gratify this he became a murderer; and being 
assisted by his family, whoimbibed the same odious pro- 
pensity, be waylaid and murdered many children, and 
even several grown peuple. The unaccountable disap- 
of so many persons set the whole country in 
commotion, a strict search was made, the monsters were 
tracked to their den, which presented such indubita- 
ble proofs of their crimes, that the people demanded, 
as with one voice, that they should be burned quick 
on the spot ; a fire was instantly kindled, and the mon- 
ster, his wife, and children, were tossed one by one 
into the flames. The last that was thrown in was a 
daughter; and whilst a man, who had lost his first born 
son in this dreadful way, was tying her hands, and re- 
viling her with bitterness, she turned round with a fu- 
rious countenance, saying, ‘ Wherefore chide ye me as 
lhad committed an unworthy crime. Give me credit, 
and trow me, if ye had experience of eating man’s 
flesh or woman’s flesh, ye would think the same so 
delicious that ye would never forbear it again ;’ and 
saying this, she tore her hands from the man, and 
giving him a box on the ear, just in this way”——and 
suiting the action to the word, the stranger lent the 
minister such a hearty cuff as knocked him fairly out 
of his seat ; in his descent he caught hold of the table, 
and down came minister, pewter stoup, brandy flagon, 
plates and dishes, with an astounding clatter. 
The stranger officiously ran to help him up, asking 
a thousand pardons for the unlucky blow, which he 
excused by saying that he was so carried out of him- 
self by the story, that he scarcely knew what he was 
about; but as he glanced at his victim, dripping with 
dregs of brandy and ale, and besprinkled with bits of 
bacon, eggs, and fish bones, the glee that shone in his 
eyes agreed exceedingly ill with his pretended sorrow 
and penitence. The minister received his excuses in 
solemn silence, repulsed his efforts tw assist him, and 
answered all his courteous speeches with looks of the 
blackest wrath. The sdleneme having carefully 
rubbed down his superior, the stranger p that 
they should resume their seats, and have another story. 
“ We have had enough of stories for one night,” sald 
the minister, gruffly. “ Wife, bring the lawing.” 
Thus summoned, Clinkstoup appeared, and 
tendered the reckoning to the minister; and while he 
was fishing his P ngs from the intricacies of a 
leathern purse, schoolmaster ventured to hint that 
he and the minister should pay the reckoning between 
them. “Consider, worthy sir,” he said, “we are 
among our own people; but he is a wayfaring man, 
and has maybe a long way to gang.” “ Let him 
gang to the mischief, that I should say sae. Think ye 
that I'll be such an evendown ass as to ware my siller 
on folks I ken naething about? Na, na; let every 
one pay his share ; higglety-pigglety has aye been the 
custom in Markinch, and I'll no be the first to break 
in” “ Well, well,” said the stranger, “ higglety- 
pigglety be it;” and tossing his share of the reckon- 
ing on the table, he strode from the hostelrie, mounted 
his steed, and rode away. 


the king had 
ee the incomes of the minister 
and schoolmaster, which was effected by adding 
to the schoolmaster’s revenue what was subtracted 
from that of the minister. A phrase in the mandate 
enlightened the minister and the schoolmaster as to 
the cause of this unlooked-for proceeding; and at 
the same time made them aware that the stranger 


guest at the hostelrie had been no other than the royal 
James V. in disguise. The phrase alluded to ran 
in these words, and is still well remembered, “ That 
the king commanded the incomes of the minister and 
the schoolmaster to be equalised, inasmuch as he had 
learned that in the parish of Markinch it was the in- 
—_ rule to adhere to the custom of higglety-pig- 
y-” 


SOUND. 
Besipes the function which air discharges as the 
great agent in the changes of meteorology and —— 
tation, it has another office, alsoof great and ex ve 
importance, as the vehicle of sound. 

1. The communication of sound through the air 
takes place by means of a process altogether different 
from any thing of which we have yet spoken ; namely, 
by the propagation of minute vibrations of the particles 
from one part of the fluid mass to another, without any 
local motion of the fluid itself. 

Perhaps we may most distinctly conceive the kind 
of effect here spoken of, by comparing it to the motion 
produced by the wind in a field of standing corn; 
grassy waves travel visibly over the field in the di- 
rection in which the wind blows, but this appearance 
of an object moving is delusive. The only real mo- 
tion is that of the ears of grain, of which each goes 
and returns, as the stalk stoops and recovers itself. 
This motion affects successively a line of ears in the 
direction of the wind, and affects simultaneously all 
those ears of which the elevation or depression forms 
one visible wave. The elevations and depressions are 
pro) ted in a constant direction, while the parts 
with which the space is filled only vibrate tu and fro. 
Of exactly such a nature is the propagation of sound 
through the air. The particles of air go and return 
through very minute spaces, and this vibratory motion 
runs through the atmosphere from the sounding body 
to the ear. Waves, not of elevation and depression, 
but of condensation and rarefaction, are transmitted ; 
and the sound thus becomes on object of sense to the 


organ. 

"leader familiar instance of the propagation of vi- 
brations we have in the circles on the surface of smooth 
water, which diverge from the point where it is touched 
by a small object, asa drop of rain. In the beginning 
of a shower, for instance, when the drops come dis. 
tinct, though frequent, we may see each drop giving 
rise to a ring, formed of two or three close concentric 
circles, which grow and spread, leaving the interior of 
the circles smooth, and gradually reaching parts of 
the surface more and more distant from their origin. 
In this instance, it is clearly nota portion of the water 
which flows onwards; but the disturbance, the rise 
and fall of the surface which makes the ring-formed 
waves, passes into wider and wider circles, and thus 
the undulation is transmitted from its starting-place 
to points in all directions on the surface of the fluid. 

he diffusion of these ring-formed undalations from 
their centre resembles the diffusion of a sound from 
the place where it is produced to the points where it 
is heard. The disturbance, or vibration, by which it 
is conveyed, travels at the same rate in all directions, 
and the waves which are propagated are hence of a 
circular form. They differ, however, from those on 
the surface of water; for sound is communicated 
upwards and downwards, and in all intermediate di- 
rections, as well as horizontally; hence the waves of 
sound are spherical, the point where the sound is pro- 
duced being the centre of the sphere. 

This diffusion of vibrations in spherical shells of 
suecessive condensation and rarefaction, will easily be 
seen to be different from any local motion of the air, 
as wind, and to be independent of that. The circles 
on the surface of water will spread on a river which 
is flowing, provided it be smooth, as well as on a 
standing canal. 

Not only are such undulations propagated almost 
undisturbed by any local motion of the fluid in which 
they take place, but also, many may be propagated in 
the same fluid at the same time, without disturbing 
each other. We may see this effect on water. When 
several drops fall near each other, the circles which 
they produce cross each other, without either of them 
being lost, and the separate courses of the rings may 
still be traced. 

All these consequences, both in water, in air, and 
in any other fluid, can be very exactly investigated 
upon mechanical principles, and the greater part of the 
phenomena can thus be shown to result from the pro- 
perties of the fluids. 

There are several remarkable circumstances in the 
way in which air answers its purpose as the vehicle of 
sound, of which we will now point out a few. 

2. The loudness of sound is such as is convenient for 
common purposes. The organs of h can, in the 
present constitution of the air, produce, without fa- 
tigue, such a tone of voice as can be heard with dis- 
tinctness and with comfort. That any great altera- 


tion in this element hs be incommodious, we may- 


judge from the difficulties to which persons are subject 
who are dull of hearing, and from the disagreeable 
effects of a voice much louder than usual, or so low 
as to be indistinct. Sounds produced by the human 
organs, with other kinds of air, are very different 
quantity speak, voice 
is scarcely audible. 

The loudness of 


tion as they come from a greater distance. This en- 
ables us to judge of the distance of objects, in some 
degree at least, by the sounds which proceed from 
them. Moreover, it is found that we can judge of the 
position of objects by the ear: and this judgment 
seems to be formed by comparing the loudness of the 
impression of the same sound on the two ears and two 
sides of the head. - 

The loudness of sounds appears to depend on the 
extent of vibration of the particles of air, and this is 
determined by the vibrations of the sounding body. 

3. The pitch, or the differences of acute and grave, 
in sounds, form another important property, and one 
which fits them for a great part of their purposes. 
By the association of different notes, we have all the 
results of melody and harmony in musical sound ; and 
of intonation and modulation of the voice, of accent, 
cadence, emphasis, expression, passion, in speech. 
The song of birds, which is one of their principal 
modes of communication, depends chiefly for its dis- 
tinctions and its significance upon the combinations of 
acute and grave. 

These differences are produced by the different ra- 
pidity of vibration of the particles of air. The gravest 
sound has about thirty vibrations in a second, the 
most acute about one thousand. Between these limits 
each sound has a musical character, and from the dif- 
ferent relations of the number of vibrations in a second 
arise all the differences of musical intervals, concords 
and discords, 

4. The quality of sounds is another of their differ- 
ences. This is the name given to the difference of 
notes of the same pitch; that is, the same note as to 
acute and grave, when produced by differeut instru- 
ments. If a flute and a violin be in unison, the notes 
are still quite different sounds. It is this kind of dif- 
ference which distinguishes the voice of one man from 
that of another ; and it is manifestly therefore one of 
great consequence, since it connects the voice with 
the particular person, and is almost necessary in order 
that language may be a medium of intercourse be- 
tween men. 

5. The articulate character of sounds is for us one 
of the most important arrangements which exist in the 
world ; for it is by this that sounds become the inter- 
preters of thonght, will and feeling, the means by which 
a person can convey his wants, his instructions, his 
promises, his kindness, to others; by which one man 
can regulate the actions and influence the convictions 
and judgments of another. It is in virtne of the poa- 
sibility of shaping air into words, that the impercepti- 
ble vibrations which a man produces in the atmosphere, 
become some of his most important actions, the foun- 
dations of the highest moral and social relations, and 
the condition and instrument of all the advancement 
and improvement of which he is susceptible. 

It appears that the differences of articulate sound 
arise from the different form of the cavity through 
which the sound is made to proceed immediately after 
being produced. In the human voice, the sound is 
produced in the larynx, and modified by the cavity 
of the mouth, and the various organs which surround 
this cavity. The laws by which articulate sounds are 
thus produced have not yet been fully developed, but 
appear to be in the progress of being so. 

he properties of sounds which have been men- 
tioned, differences of loudness, of pitch, of quality, 
and articulation, appear to be all requisite in order 
that sound shall answer its pu in the economy 
of animal and of human life. And how was the air 
made capable of conveying these four differences, at the 
same time that the organs were made capable of pro- 
ducing them? Surely by a most refined and skilful 
adaptation, applied vith a most comprehensive design. 

6. Again: is it by chance that the air and the ear 
exist together? Did the air produce the isation 
of the ear ? or the ear, independently o > anti- 
cipate the constitution of the atmosphere? Or is not 
the only intelligible account of the matter, this, that 
one was made for the other: that there is a mutual 
adaptation — by an intelligence which was ac- 
— th the properties of both ; which adjusted 

to each other as we find them adjusted, in order 
that birds might communicate by song, that men 
might speak and hear, and that language might play 
its extraordinary in its operation upon men's 
thoughts, actions, institutions, and fortunes ? 

The vibrations of an elastic fluid like the air, and 
their properties, follow from the laws of motion ; and 
whether or not these laws of the motion of fluids 
might in reality have been other than they are, they 
— to us inseparably connected with the existence 

matter, and as much a thing of necessity as we can 
conceive any thing in the universe to be. The pro- 
pagation of such vibrations, therefore, and their pro- 
perties, we may at present allow to be a necessary 
part of the constitution of the atmosphere. But what 
is it that makes these vibrations become sound? How 
is it that they produce such an effect on our senses, 
and, through those, on our minds? The vibrations 
of the air seem to be uf themselves no more fitted to 
produce sound, than to produce smell. We know 
that such vibrations do not universally produce sound, 
but only between certain limits. When the vibrations 
are fewer than thirty in a second, they are perceived 
as separate throbs, and not as acontinued sound ; and 
there is a certain limit of rapidity, beyond which the 
vibrations become inaudible. This limit is different to 
different ears, and we are thus assured by one person’s 


ear that there are vibrations, though to that of an- 
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other they do not produce sound. How was the hu- 
man ear adapted so that its tion of vibrations 
as sounds should fall within these limits ?—the very 
limits within which the vibrations fall, which it most 
concerns us to perceive: those of the human voice for 
instance? How nicely are the organs adjusted with 
to the most minute mechanical motions of the 
elements !—From Whewell’s Bridgewater Treatise. 


NIGHT-MARE. 

In every instance that we transgress the bounds of 
temperance and moderation, Nature has her revenge. 
Diseases are frequently only the penalties we pay for 
improper indulgences enjoyed either by our ancestors 
or by ourselves. Gout is produced by intemperance, 
and the stomach, when deranged by the excessive 
drinking of spirituous liquors, influences the imagina- 
tion so far as to conjure up before the eyes all kinds 
of horrible phantoms. Nature’s revenge in the case 
of repletion is perhaps still more distressing. Over- 
feeding, or even moderate eating when the digestive 
functions are previously impaired by some other excess, 
is punished by the infliction of what is called night. 
mare, or incubus. The of this torment of the 
eaters of heavy suppers, is thus described by Mr 
M‘Nish in his interesting work, “‘ The Philosophy of 
Sleep.” Night-mare may be defined a painful 
dream, accompanied with difficult respiratory action, 
and torpor in the powers of volition. The reflecting 
organs are generally more or less awake; and, in this 
respect, night-mare differs from simple dreaming 
where they are mostly quiescent. 

This affection is one of the most distressing to which 
human nature is subject. Imagination cannot con- 
ceive the horrors it frequently gives rise to, or lan- 

age describe them in adequate terms. They are a 
thousand times more frightful than the visions con- 
jured up by necromancy or diablerie, and far tran- 
scend every thing in history or romance, from the 
fable of the writhing and asp-encircled Laocoon to 
Dante's appalling picture of Ugolino and his famished 
offspring, or the hidden tortures of the Spanish In- 
quisition. The whole mind, during the paroxysm, 
is wrought up toa pitch of unutterable despair: a 
spell is laid upon the faculties, which freezes them 
into inaction; and the wretched victim feels as if 
pent alive in his coffin, or overpowered by resistless 
and immitigable pressure. 

The modifications which night-mare assumes are 
infinite; but one passion is almost never absent— 
that of utter and incomprehensible dread. Some- 
times the sufferer is buried beneath overwhelming 
rocks, which crush him wn all sides, but still leave 
him with a miserable consciousness of his situation. 
Sometimes he is involved in the coils of a horrid, 
slimy monster, whose eyes have the phosphorescent 
glare of the sepulchre, and whose breath is poison- 
ous as the marsh of Lerna. Every thing horrible, 
disgusting, or terrific in the physical or moral world, 
is brought before him in fearful array; he is hissed 
at by serpents, tortured by demons, stunned by the 
hollow voices and cold touch of apparitions. A 
mighty stone is laid upon his breast, and crushes 
him to the ground in helpless agony: mad bulls and 
tigers pursue his palsied footsteps: the unearthly 
shrieks and gibberish of hags, witches, and fiends, float 
around him. In whatever situation he may be placed, 
he feels superlatively wretched : he is Ixion working 
for ages at his wheel: he is Sisyphus rolling his 
eternal stone: he is stretched upon the iron bed of 
Procrustes : he is prostrated by inevitable destiny be- 
neath the approaching wheels of the car of Jugger- 
naut. Atone moment he may have the consciousness 
of a malignant demon being at his side; then, to shun 
the sight of so appalling an object, he will close his 
eyes; but still the fearful being makes its presence 
known, for its icy breath is felt diffusing itself over 
his visage, and he knows that he is face to face with 
a fiend. Then, if he look up, he beholds horrid eyes 
glaring upon him, and an aspect of hell grinning at 

im with even more than hellish malice. Or he may 
have the idea of a monstrous hag squatted upon his 
breast—mute, motionless, and malignant—an incar- 
nation of the evil spirit, whose intolerable weight 
crushes the breath out of his body, and whose fixed 
deadly, incessant stare petrities him with horror, and 
makes his very existence insufferable. 

In every instance, there is a sense of oppression 
and helplessness, and the extent to which these are 
carried, varies according to the violence of the pa- 
roxysm. The individual never feels himself a free 
agent; on the contrary, he is spell-bound by some 
enchantment, and remains an uuresisting victim for 
malice to work its will upon. He can neither breathe, 
nor walk, nor run, with his wonted facility. If pur- 
sued by any imminent danger, he can hardly drag 
one limb after another; if engaged in combat, his 
blows are utterly ineffective; if involved in the fangs 
of any animal, or in the grasp of an enemy, extrica- 
tion is impossible. He struggles, he pants, he toils, 
but it is all in vain; his muscles are rebels to the 
will, and refuse to obey its calls. In no case is there 
a sense of complete freedom; the benumbing stupor 
never departs from him, and his whole being is locked 


up in one mighty spasm. Sometimes he is forcing 
himself through an aperture too small for the recep- 
tion of his body, and is there arrested and tortured 
by the pangs of suffocation produced by the pressure 
to which he is exposed ; or he loses his way in a nar- 
row labyrinth, and gets involved in its contracted and 
inextricable mazes; or he is entombed alive in a 
sepulchre beside the monldering dead. There is in 


most cases an intense reality in all that he sees, or | 


hears, or feels. ‘he aspects of the hideous phantoms 
which harass his imagination are bold and defined ; 
the sounds which greet his ear appallingly distinct ; 
and when any dimness or confusion of imagery does 
prevail, it is of the most fearful kind, leaving nothing 
but dreary and miserable impressions behind it. 

In general, during an attack, the person has the 
consciousness of an utter inability to express his hor- 
ror by cries. He feels that his voice is half choked 
by impending suffocation, and that any exertion of 
it, farther than a deep sigh or groan, is impossible. 
Sometimes, however, he conceives that he is bellowing 
with prodigious energy, and wonders that the house- 
hold are not alarmed by his noise. But this is an 
illusion. Those outcries which he fancies himself ut- 
tering are merely obscure moans, forced with difficulty 
and pain from the stijied penetralia of his bosom. 

At one time, night-mare melts into unbroken sleep, 
or pleasing dreams ; and we awake in the morning 
with merely the remembrance of having had one of 
its attacks: at another, it arouses us by its violence, 
and we start out of it with a convulsive shudder. At 
the moment of throwing off the fit, we seem to turn 
round upon the side with a mighty effort, as if from 
beneath the pressure of a superincumbent weight; 
and the more thoroughly to awake ourselves, we ge- 
nerally kick violently, beat the breast, rise up in bed, 
and cry out once ur twice. As soon as we are able to 
exercise the voice or voluntary muscles with freedom, 
the paroxysm is at an end; but, for some time after, 
we experience extreme terror, and often cold shiver- 
ing, while the heart throbs violently, and the respira- 
tion is hurried. 

An opinion prevails, that, during incubus, the per- 
son is always upon his back ; and the circumstance of 
his usually feeling as if in that posture, together with 
the relief which he experiences on turning round upon 
his side, are certainly strong presumptions in favour 
of its accu The sensations, however, which oc- 
cur in this state, are fallacious in the highest degree. 
We have seldom any evidence either that he was on 
his back, or that he turned round at all. The fact 
that he supposed himself in the above position during 
the fit, and the other fact, that, on recovering from it, 
he was lying on his side, may have produced the illu- 
sion ; and, where he never moved a single muscle, he 
may conceive that he turned round after a prodigious 
effort. I have had an attack of this disorder while 
sitting in an arm-chair, or with my head leaning 
against a table. In fact, these xre the most likely 
positions to bring it on, the lungs being then more 
gee j compressed than in almost any other pos- 
ture. I have also had it most distinctly while lying 
on the side, and I know many cases of a similar de- 
scription in others. Although, therefore, night-mare 
may take place more frequently upon the back than 
upon the side, the opinion that it occurs only in the 
former of these postures is altogether incorrect; and 
where we are much addicted to its attacks, no posture 
whatever will protect us. 

Persons not particularly subject to incubus, feel no 
inconvenience, save temporary terror or fatigue, from 
any occasional attack which they may bave; but 
those with whom it is habitual, are apt to experience 
a certain degree of giddiness, ringing in the ears, 
tension of the forehead, flashing of light before the 
eyes, and other symptoms of cerebral congestion. <A 
bad taste in the mouth, and more or less fulness about 
the pit of the stomach, are sometimes ex 
after an attack. 

The illusions which occur are perhaps the most 
extraordinary phenomena of night-mare; and so 
strongly are they often impressed upon the mind, 
that, even on awaking, we find it impossible not to be- 
lieve them real. We may, for example, be sensible of 
knockings at the door of our apartment, hear familiar 
voices calling upon us, and see individuals passing 
through the chamber. In many cases, no arguments, 
no efforts of the understanding, will convince us that 
these are merely the chimeras of sleep. We regard 
them as events of actual occurrence, and will not be 

rsuaded to the contrary. With some, such a belief 
Has gone down to the grave; and others have main- 
tained it strenuously for years, till a recurrence of 
the illusions, under circumstances which rendered 
their real existence impossible, has shown them that 
the whole was a dream. 

Some — are much more prone to incubus than 
others. Those whose digestion is healthy, whose 
minds are at ease, and who go supperless to bed, will 
seldom be troubled with it. Those, again, who keep 
late hours, study hard, eat heavy suppers, and are 
subject to bile, acid, or h dria, are almost sure 
to be more or less its victims. There are particular 
kinds of food which pretty constantly lead to the same 
result, such as cheese, cucumbers, almonds, and what- 
ever is hard to be digested. 

Night-mare is sometimes attended with danger, 
when it becomes habitual. It may then give rise to 
apoplexy, and destroy life; or, in very nervous sub- 


jects, may occasion epileptic and hysterical affections, 
which prove extremely harassing. Aonelingte Celius 
Aurelianus, many people die of this complaint. Pro- 
bably, some of those who are found dead in bed have 
lost their lives in a fit of incubus, the circumstance 
being imputed to some other cause. Night-mare is 
thus, in some cases, dangerous; and in all, when it 
becomes habitual, is such a source of misery, that 
sleep, instend of being courted es a period of bilssful 
repose, is looked upon with horror, as the appointed 
season of inexpressible suffering and dread. It be- 
comes, on this account, a matter of importance tu con- 
trive some method for preventing the attacks of so 
distressful a malady. The cause, whatever it may be, 
must, if practicable, be removed, and the symptoms 
thence arising will naturally disappear. If the dis- 
order proceed from heavy suppers or indigestible food, 

these things ought to be given up, and the person 

should either go supperless to bed, or with such alight 
meal as will not hurt his digestion. Salted provisions 

of all kinds must be abandoned, nor should he taste 

any thing which will lie heavily upon the stomach, or 
run into fermentation. For this reason, nuts, cucum- 

bers, cheese, ham, and fruits, are all prejudicial. If 
he be subject to heartburn, flatulence, and other dys- 
peptic symptoms, he should make use of occasional 

doses of magnesia, or carbonate of potash or soda. I 

have known a tea-spoonful of either of the two latter, 

or three times that quantity of the former, taken be- 

fore stepping into bed, prevent an attack, where, from 

the previous state of the stomach, I am convinced it 

would have taken place had those medicines not been 

used. Great attention must also be paid to the state 

of the bowels.” 


TO THE WORKING CLASSES, 
ON THE SUBJECT OF EMIGRATION. 
WE have considerable pleasure in laying before our 
readers the following extract from a letter on the sub- 
ject of emigration, written by Mr John Prentice, from 
Louisville, in Kentucky, and addressed to the work- 
ing classes of Edinburgh. Mr Prentice, who emi- 
grated to North America in 1833, was well known us 
a respectable master tradesman, aud one who took 
considerable interest in the condition and prospects of 
the working classes ; his statements, therefore, are 
every way worthy of credit. One fact, in particular, 
which he mentions, will he of service to those emi- 
grants who intend to proceed to the western terri- 
tories, namely, that a ready communication subsists 
between New York and that district, by means of the 
Erie canal, Jake Erie, and a canal called the Ohio 
canal, which connects the Ohio river with lake 
Erie, at a place called Cleveland. Those who pro- 
ceed by way of Upper Canada, may of course reach 
Cleveland by means of steam-vessels on lake Erie. 
Either of these routes should be followed by all per- 
sons who intend to settle at places on the Ohio or 
Mississippi, or the adjacent territories of Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, &c. 
“The last time I had the pleasure of meeting in 
ublic with the working classes of the city of Edin- 
Caoshs, I promised, that as soon after my arrival io 
this country as I could get information to guide me, 
I would transmit to them my opinion of the state of 
the operatives here, compared with their situation in 
Scotland. I would have done it sooner, had I not 
been anxious to avoid erroneous statements, too liable 
to be made on first impressions. 

I have now been seven monthsin the country; and 
as part of that time was taken up in endeavouring to 
procure employment for myself and family, and a 
part in engaging the work of others, I have come in 
contact with the employer and the en.ployed, and have 
thus had opportunities of knowing the encouragement 
to be hoped for by the latter. I was some time in the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia; I voyaged by 
the New York canal to Buffalo, on lake Erie, and 
on the waters of that lake to Cleveland; then by the 
Ohio canal and river of that name, to this thriving 
city of Louisville; and in every city, town, or vil- 
lage, where I stopped, I made it my duty to inquire 
into the situation of the working man, and the re- 
sult of these inquiries I shall, as pledged, lay before 
you :— 

While I think there is not that in the climate of 
the country to deter people of sound constitution from 
entering it, and being of opinion that the constitution 
of its government is calculated to promote his inte- 
rests, I have no hesitation in saying, that the working 
man would better his condition by exchanging Bri- 
tain for this, because he would have a better price 
for his labour, and pay less for that from which labour 
is produced—food. in this communication 
give so detailed an account of the price of labour and 
the price of provisions as I could wish, but I shall 
have room to state some particulars, sufficient, I hope, 
to bear me out in the above opinion. That the state- 
ments I make may be understood, I may premise that 
money accounts are kept in dollars and cents. One 
dollar is divided into 100 cents; and at New York, a 
sovereign (20s.) is equal to 4 dollars 76 cents ; so that 
a cent and a penny are much the same. The 
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dollar has its division into silver—its half, a 50 cent 
piere—its quarter, 25 cents—its eighth, 124 cents— 
and its sixteenth, 6} cents. The dollar is also divided 
into shillings, most capriciously varying in different 
states: in New York, into 8; in Pennsylvania, into 
7; here, in Kentucky, into 6. I mention this in case 
any of you should have had communications in which 
money is mentioned in shillings. I will only use dol- 
lars and cents. The bushel is the Winchester, some 
three or four per cent. less than the imperial. The 
= is the old English wine measure, one-sixth 

than the imperial; and the pound is the avoir- 
dupois or imperial. A hundredweight here is net 
100 lbs., not 112, asis yourcwt. Theacre is English 
or imperial. 

In a new country like this, where the elegant com- 
forts of the old world are but partially introduced, 
there is not that demand for the labour of those who 
work in the fabrication of luxuries, as there is for 
hands to be employed on works of sheer utility. 
Physical strength is more in request than scientific 
acquirements, and the wages of the mere labourer 
approach nearer to those of the finished artist than 
they dowith you. Internal improvements have been 
rapidly progressing, and canals and railroads have 
been made, and are being made, toa extent, and 
are projected to a much greater, giving present and 
promising future employment to thousands of thou- 
sands—to those who work in the mining, melting, 
moulding, and forging of iron—to those who are 
cunning in wood, from the felling of the tree to the 
finished job—to quarrymen, labourers, and masons, 
to brickmakers and bricklayers, do these national 
works present a seemingly inexhaustible fund of em- 

loyment. Nor is it to them alone that the artizan 
ox to look—private enterprise is doing much, and the 
rapid growth of the towns and extension of steam 
power in ‘flood and field,” keep at work boat-build- 
ers, machinists, engineers, carpenters, painters, plas- 
terers, &c. &c. &c. Indeed, it is not easy tosay which 
is the best trade; but very fine tradesmen in the ca- 
binetmaking, bookbinding, and painting lines, though 
they would find employment in the Atlantic cities, 
would not generally have their work appreciated ; yet 
these are trades otherwise. Saddlers, shoe- 
makers, tailors, and hatters, are good trades; indeed 
1 do not know of an ill one, but moneyless gentlemen, 
and these do not 2 the working classes. 
Printers, I believe, are paid in proportion to 
other trades than with you, and clerks and book- 
keepers do not get more for a few years than labour- 
ers’ wages ; but when they are steady, and get into the 
confidence of their employers, they ultimately do well ; 
there is not much aristocracy of trade here ; if you 
cannot lay down your hands, the head-work will not 
much serve you. 

The prices of work will of course vary in different 

of the Union, but I believe the price of provi- 
sions will make the wages of equal value, though in 
the west and south the wages a higher propor- 
tion to provisions than ‘down east.” I do not think 
I am far wrong in estimating the amount of a work- 
ing man’s wages for a whole day in the western states, 
or in the Union out of the few manufacturing states, 
including labourers at public works, but excluding 
agriculturists, at one and one-third dollars per day, 
without provisions (L.1, 13s. 4d. weekly) ; labourers 
have 75 to 100-cents ; carpenters, one and a quarter 
to one and a half dollars; masons, bricklayers, &c., 
the same ; first-rate blacksmiths, ineers, pattern- 
makers, &c., have from one and a to two dollars ; 
saddlers and tailors at piece-work make two dollars ; 
and always wheré piece-work is done, the w can 
be made better. The amount of a wage is fen pod bad 
by the length it will go in the market ; and the follow. 
ing will exhibit, in a striking light, the difference be- 
twixt alabourer’s daily wage here and in Edinburgh :— 

Louisville: w 100 cents, 4s. 2d., or 25 lbs. of 
beef, or 50 Ibs. of flour, or 6 bushels of coals. 

Edinburgh: w 40 cents, Is. 8d., or 5 Ibs. of 
beef, or 10 ibs. of flour, or 4 bushels of coals. 

Flour sells by the barrel or half barrel, at two cents 
a lb. ; corn meal, equal in nourishment to oatmeal, at 
less than one cent ; beef, very good, per Ib. four cents, 
by the quarter, at three; mutton, not good, by the lb., 
two and a half to three cents, by the bulk, at two; 
pork, the same as beef; chickens, a dollar per dozen ; 
turkeys, fifty toa hundred cents ; a goose, twenty-five 
to fifty; vegetables are much the same as in Edin- 
burgh ; potatoes a little dearer, about thirty-seven 
and a half cents the bushel, and 7. and turnips the 
same price. Milk is high, but few tradesmen there 
are that do not keep a cow; one costs fifteen dollars. 
There are plenty of open lands around most cities for 
their grazing, which is common while unenclosed, and 
they never house them. Sugar is 12} cents per lb., 
and tea 50 to 150. Fine cloths are 75 to 100 per cent. 
dearer than in Edinburgh ; seconds, 50; and coarse, 
10 to 20. House-rents are high, but allowing a man in 
either country to set aside one-half of his wages for 
house-rent, fuel, and clothing, he would still be better 
lodged, and clad, by this appropriation here 
than with you. I have conversed with many Scots- 
men here, and all agree that industry is sure to be 
rewarded. 

In all I have said it has related to the situation of 
the individuals while engaged in the mechanical em- 
ployments they have been bred to; and I would 
strenuously advise them to eschew the agricultural 
profession until some time's residence in this country 


= 


makes them better judges of the place to locate them- 
selves on; much capital has been lost—many lives 
sacrificed, and misery entailed on the survivors, by 
an overweening anxiety to be ‘a laird.’ There is 
something so pleasant in the idea of sitting under one’s 
own vine, and under one’s own fig-tree, that men na- 
turally incline to the country. I do not blame them ; 
but I advise one year’s residence, at least, before fix- 
ing. I will illustrate my meaning by an example: In 
harvest last I had the pleasure of spending a couple 
of days with an old acquaintance, Mr T. Purdie, who 
owns a fine farm of one hundred and sixty acres, in 
the state of Indiana, ten miles from this city. His is 
a fertile farm, and I was proud to see it so well culti- 
vated ; he being a native of the same parish with my- 
self, and I having given him his first agricultural 
instructions. He left Scotland in 1817, with nothing 
but good health and industrious habits. Though 
bred to a country life, he went to work at a foundry, 
paid attention to what was going on around him, be- 
came a competent engineer, made money, and bought 
his farm; and it is worth, with stock, about 3000 
dollars. I have fallen in with other individuals whom 
I knew in Scotland, who are doing well; and I must 
also say that there have instances of failure come under 
my notice; some of these were under circumstances 
that could not be foreseen, but many were from causes 
ordinary prudence might have avoided. To beware 
of speculation, to be industrious and sober, is all that 
is wanted to ensure success. 

Most cities and villages have good seminaries for 
the education of children; the want of schools is se- 
verely felt in the thinly-settled districts ; ready access 
to respectable religious instruction is had all over the 
Union; there are Presbyterian churches in every city 
of any note; Methodist chapels are frequently found 
in the desert. 

Men with families find no difficulty in getting them 
employed. Boys at apprenticeships are boarded, 
lodged, and clothed by their masters, sit at table with 
him, and are like his sons; girls, as helps, get, if tif- 
teen years old, one to two dollars per week ; they can 
make well out in sewing, and washing is well paid for. 
Journeymen who do not board with their masters do 
so in boarding-houses, and pay two to two and a half 
dollars per week; they have butchers’ meat three 
times a-day, and frequently fowls, and almost always 
fruit pies.” 


TO A DEPARTED CHILD.* 

Thou art not in yon lovely star, 

The brightest of the sky, 
Whose lustre, beaming from afar, 

Hath caught my moisten’d eye. 
Thou art not in the passing breeze 

That cools my burning brow, 
Murmuring like music through the trees, 

But with the dead art thou. 


The dead! What are the dead? Where dwell 
Those masters of the past ? 
Haply some wand’ring ghost may tell 
ho join’d their conclave last : 
Had one, so young and fair, disbark’d 
Upon this mortal shore, 
Unnumber’d gazers would have mark’d 
What course the stranger bore. 


And do ye not, ye ghastly host, 
Thus give the wand’rer cheer, 

Who for your dark and dismal coast 
Leaves many mourners here ? 

Then where are ye? And where are they, 
The beautiful, the good, 

Who fled as sunshine fades away, 
As only starlight should ? 


And where is she, the sainted one— 
That o’er us shed such light, 

Whose glory from our home hath gone, 
Her image from our sight ? 

Oh! not to earth! For one so dear 
Its bosom were unmeet ; 

Unmeet the cold clay sepulchre 
To shelter aught so sweet. 


Yet thou wert laid in earth, young one, 
These eyes beheld the deed, 

And wept that thou should’st sleep alone 
Within thy narrow bed. 

And tears were shed above thy bier, 
And words of anguish said, 

Ere broken hearts which linger’d near 
Could leave thee with the dead. 


Not with the dead—though dies the flower, 
Its odour flies to heaven, 

And spring renews the ruined bower 
By wintry tempests riven : 

Though darkness o’er a slumbering world 
Her sable mantle throw, 

Returning splendours are unfurl’d, 
And all is bright below. 

Not with the dead. Although withdrawn 
Like dewdrops from our sight, 

More radiant than those gems of dawn, 
Thou art enthron’d in light. 

Fair flow’ret of immortal worth, 
To thee the crown is given ; 

Thy buds, though blasted on the earth, 
Are blossoming in heaven ! 


® By Mr John Aitken, formerly editor of Constable’s Miscel- 


lany, and those spirits whom he ss tenderly 
verses. Mr Aitken died in the 
prime of life, February 1833. 


MAN NOT THE ONLY CLOTHING ANIMAL. 

Almost all animals come into the world covered 
with clothing adapted to their condition. Man is an 
exception, because he can clothe himself. He is not, 
however, the only exception; nor is he the only 
animal that can clothe itself. The larva or grub of 
that species of moth which is called the “ clothes 
moth,” manufactures, as soon as it comgs into the 
world, a coat for itself, of hair or wool, and, for the 
protection of its tender skin, lines it with silk. This 
is a curious and singular fact. If this coat were the 
insect's natural covering, it would grow with the in- 
sect’s growth ; but it is artificial, and some provision, 
therefore, must be made for its enlargement, as the 
grub increases in size. If additional length only 
were required, the task would be easy; the covering 
being cylindrical, all that would be necessary would 
be eifected by adding a ring or two at the top or the 
bottom. But the coat must be widened, and this is 
an operation which is not so easily performed; but 
the little insect, as if it had learned the art of tailor- 
ing, accomplishes its object with equal ease and suc- 
cess. It begins, as an experienced workman would 
do, by making two slits, one on each side, in order to 
give additional width, and then it introduces two 
slips of the same materials, to fill up the space; but 
it sees—or at least acts as if it foresaw—that if the 
slits were made on each side, from one end to the 
other, at once, the coat would fall off: it proceeds, 
therefore, with caution, and at first slits its garment 
on each side only half way down, and, when it has 
completed the enlargement of that half, proceeds in 
like manner to enlarge the other. What more could 
be done by a skilful tailor? And, be it observed, 
that this operation is performed, not by imitation, for 
it never saw the thing done; nor by practice, for it 
is its first attempt. The facts are curious, and worthy 
of attention. It comes into existence naked. Whence 
has it learned that a covering is necessary? Who 
has taught it to choose the proper materials? Or 
from whom has it learned to employ those within its 
reach, and fit them for its use ? Who has taught it 
to felt and fashion them into a coat? Who has 
taught it that the coat must be enlarged, in order to 
suit its growth ? Whence has it learned to enlarge 
its covering without taking it off, or leaving itself 
naked? If ingenuity and foresight are denied to the 
insect, its instinct shows that there is wisdom some- 
where. Do we look for intelligence in a senseless 
necessity ?—Crombie’s Natural Theology. 


PRIDE OF ANCESTRY. 

An anecdote is told of Mr r of Werndee, in 
Monmouthshire, which exhibits the pride of ancestry 
in a striking point of view. His house was in such a 
state of dilapidation, that the proprietor was in dan- 
ger of perishing under the ruins of the ancient man. 
sion, which he venerated even in decay. A stranger, 
whom he accidentally met at the foot of the Skyrrid, 
made various inquiries respecting the country, the 
prospects, and the neighbouring h 
others, asked, “* Whose is this antique mansion before 
us ?” “ That, sir, is Werndee, a very ancient house ; 
for out of it came the Earls of Pembroke of the first 
line, and the Earls of Pembroke of the second line; 
the Lords Herberts of Cherbury, the Herberts of Cold- 
brook, Ramsey, Cardiff, and York ; the Morgans of 
Acton ; the Earl of Hunsdon ; the houses of Ircowm 
and Lanarth, and all the Powells. Out of this house, 
also, by the female line, came the Duke of Beaufort.” 
“And pray, sir, who lives there now ?” “I do, sir.” 
“Then pardon me, and accept a piece of advice : come 
= of it yourself, or you’ll soon be buried in the ruins 

it. 


BOTH DEAF AND DUMB. 

The late Mrs Jane W—— was equally remarkable 
for kindness of heart and absence of mind. One day 
she was accosted bya » whose stout and healthy 
appearance csantiod. even her into a momen doubt 
of the needfulness of charity in his instance. ‘“ Why,” 
exclaimed the good old lady, ** you look well able to 
work.” ‘ Yes,” replied the supplicant ; ‘‘ but I have 
been deaf and dumb these seven years.” ‘ Poor man, 
what a heavy affliction !” exclaimed Mrs W——, at 
the same time giving him relief with a liberal hand. 
On her return home she mentioned the fact, remark- 
ing, “* What a dreadful thing it was to be so deprived 
of such precious faculties!” ‘‘ But how,” asked her 
sister, “did you know that the poor man had been 
deaf and dumb for seven years ?”’ ‘‘ Why,” was the 
quiet and unconscious answer, “‘he told me so !”— 
Literary Gazette. 
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